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Insurance Plan 
Recommended 
The report of the Execu- 


tive Committee, adopted in 
the Assembly of Delegates 


in Birmingham on March 
16, included the following 
ragraphs pertaining to 


ealth and accident insur- 
ance: 

“There is a definite need for 
the Association to recommend 
to its members a sound and 
desirable plan of health and 
accident insurance. As is well 

own, each year 





salaries for the payment of 
substitutes when are neces- 
sarily absent from school. 


“Because of these conditions 
it is highly desirable that the 
teachers provide themselves = 
whic 


losses. 

and my -y~ plan of such in- 
surance it is recom 
mended that the Insurance 


its earliest opportunity a health 
and sceident policy suitable for 
teacher needs.” 


were carried out on the 
ing, when the 
of Delegates 





may the 
first day of disability; (2) that 
confinement in a hospital or 
home is not necessary as evi- 
dence of eligibility for benefits; 
(3) as pe type of policy may 
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and (4) 
ye Fa t 
uw: 
the ed _ or enforcement of 
The committee recommends 
the policy to the 
Education Association. 
(Signed) James S. Brown 
Fisher 
George L. Hendricks 
RG! Mccall 
M. P. Gray, Chairman 





ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Here is a plan of income protection that has been adopted 
by the Alabama Education Association and which is now made 
available for the first time to the teachers in Tennessee. 


Report of Insurance Committee, Alabama Education Association, March 16, 1940 


“As far as the members of this committee were able to ascertain, the best 
health and accident insurance policy for the teachers of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation is that of the Government Employees Benefit Association, underwritten by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha, Neb. Some of the 
main features of the policy are: (1) that full coverage may be had from the first day 
of disability; (2) that confinement in a hospital or home is not necessary as evidence 
of eligibility for benefits; (3) that the type of policy may be suited to the wishes or 
needs of the individual insurant ; and (4) that no certain percentage of teacher-par- 
ticipation is required for enforcement of the policy. 


“The committee recommends the policy to the Alabama Education Association.” 


(Signed) James S. Brown RAYBURN FISHER 


Greorce L. HENDRICKS H. H. Kine 
R. C. McCutiey M. P. Gray, Chairman 


ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES BY UNANIMOUS VOTE, 
MARCH 20, 1940 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT 


Under the plan similar to that which has been adopted and approved by the A.E.A., 
. liberal disability income contract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of 
ennessee. 


The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY accident and ANY sick- 
ness, with the exception of insanity and venereal diseases. 


(7) Pays for diseases NOT common to both 
sexes. 

(8) Liberal, additional hospital benefits. 

(9) Accidental death or dismemberment bene- 


(1) Full, year-round protection. 

(2) Men and women same preferred rate. 

(3) Does NOT require house confinement. 
(4) Monthly benefits up to one year on illness. 


(5) Monthly benefits up to five years on any fits. 
accident. (10) Double Indemnity for certain travel acci- 
(6) Benefits from FIRST DAY of disability. dents. 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Millions of Mothers 





It’s instinctive for a mother to trust the 
product she knows—especially when it involves 
the safety and comfort of her children. That’s 
why so many mothers in your community are 
speaking for Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Bus Bodies — because they’ve learned through 
national advertising in Country Gentleman, that 
Superior engineering assures greater protection 
against every conceivable hazard. Write today 
for new descriptive literature and a free demon- 
stration that will point the way to instant publie 
approval of your school bus purchase. 


CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1132 Kansas Street 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


205 Lancaster Avenue 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





CHECK THE QUALITY CHART 
GET THE FACTS FIRST-HAND 
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At Seat and Floor Line 











FEATURE SUPERIOR | No. 2 Body No. 3 Body 
with 18, Longitudinal YES NO NO 
STRESS-PROOF 
——— YES NO NO 
tree" | yes* | NO | NO 
mimi [ves [no | no 
BOX-GIRDER RUB RAILS YES NO NO 











*Full-drop windows optional, Other body models also avail- 
able for every need and budget — built to meet the most rigid 


state regulations. 
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BUY SUPERIOR 


The One School Bus Body That’s Nationally Advertised To Parents and Influential Taxpayers 
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] Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the spur 
of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and where 
you happen to feel like it, to stray from the tourist's 
beaten path, to change your plans at will. Then Grey- 
hound is just your ticket! It will take you more places 
than any other travel system, and take you for less—only 
one-third the cost of driving your own car. You can stop- 
over anywhere, return a different route at no extra cost, 
see all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2? But perhaps you'd rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case, read the next column! 


be of Traveler are 
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In either case—Greyhound has the answer! 


ee EXPENSE-PAID TOURS «se 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree travel— 
transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertainment are all arranged 
and paid for in advance. You know what you’re going to do— 
and where and when and how! And you know you're saving 
money on every part of your trip. Include one or more of the 
following tours in your vacation this summer—or choose from 
scores of others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER— COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA~— MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTH W EST — MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC 





GREYHOUN 


name lace wish 
2 enema ert hiee  he 
rave 
“SS Main Street, Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 


Name 


SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 








Address ST-S TE 





Get the Facts on these 












STOP 


SCHOOL BUS 





SAFETY FEATURES 


of GMC 


Superintendents . . . 


Teachers... 


School Bus Chassis 


Board Mem- precious loads on the roads. Prices are right 


down with the very lowest in the industry. 


bers, get the facts on School Bus SAFETY! 
The world’s largest manufacturer of motor 
coaches offers a complete range of school bus 
chassis expertly engineered to protect the most 


For full information, write direct to Advertis- 
ing Department, General Motors Truck and 
Coach Division, Pontiac, Michigan. 





rails are extra deep to prolong body life. 


GMCs are “easy to steer as your car!” 


GMC ONE-PIECE FRAME SIDE RAILS FOR SAFETY 


The type required by law in many localities because it is so important to safety. 


GMC frame 


GMC BALL-BEARING STEERING EASE FOR SAFETY 


Drivers say GMC Ball-Bearing Steering is one of the 


GMC's vast motor coach experience gives 
you progressive type springs that assure easy 
riding with full or light loads. 


GMC 
Low Chassis Height for SAFETY 


There is less danger of a tip-over with a 
GMC School Bus because the chassis is built 
close to the ground. 


greatest comfort and safety developments since the pueumatic tire. 


The bus with the most power is best able to pull out of danger. GMC 
School Buses are the strongest pullers built—in every engine size. 
Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 
GMC GMC GMC 
Bus Type Springs Wide-Track Front Axles Full-Floating Rear Axles 
for SAFETY for SAFETY for SAFETY 


GMC SUPER-DUTY POWER FOR SAFETY 


The rear wheels are 100 per cent ye 
by the sturdy axle housing. They don’t 
come off if an axle should break. 


GMC 
Drive Shaft Guards for SAFETY 


Available on all GMCs. They prevent the 
shaft from whipping up through the floor if 
it should break or disconnect. 


Shorter turns are possible, and road stability 
is much greater, with wide-track axles recone: 
ard on most GMCs). 


GMC 
Hydraulic Brakes for SAFETY 


GMC service brakes are notably large, and 
ee saan from dust and water. Emergency 
rakes are independent. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
MOTOR COACHES 


GMC 


GASOLINE—DIESEL 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Evitorial ya L goy 


We currently find ourselves in the predicament of a 
gangling youth who on the one hand must impress the 
lassies with his wealth and on the other must impress his 
father with his abject poverty. Only a few months ago 
we were exerting every effort to convince our legislators 
that Tennessee is financially able to spend considerably 
more on public education without imposing an undue 
burden upon its taxpayers. Now we are working just as 
diligently to convince our congressmen that Tennessee is 
not financially able to support an adequate public school 
program and that the federal government should come to 
our aid. However difficult it may be for the aforesaid 
youth to justify his Jekyll-Hyde personalities, friends of 
public education should find no difficulty in supporting 
their apparently contradictory claims concerning Tennes- 
see's ability to support public education. 

Two inescapable facts will suffice to prove that Tennes- 
see is financially able to spend more on public education 
than it is now spending: 

|. Only nine states in the nation are spending a smaller 
per cent of their total income on public education than 
Tennessee. 

2. Only seven states in the nation are spending a smaller 
per cent of their total tax resources (as measured by the 
Model Tax Plan of the National Tax Association) on current 
costs of public education than Tennessee. 

These facts lead logically to the conclusion that Tennes- 
see might spend from her own coffers several million more 
dollars on public education without exerting greater effort 
than the majority of states in the nation are making to 
support their schools. 

On the other hand, even if it makes the maximum effort 
which might be expected, Tennessee can never hope from 
its own resources to finance an educational program com- 
parable to the average for the nation. To provide an 
annual per student expenditure equal to the average spent 
in the nation for elementary and secondary day schools 
would require an increase of over $27,000,000, or over 
twice the amount now spent in the state for this purpose. 
Reasons for this tremendous increase which would be 
needed to bring Tennessee up to the national average may 
be seen from the state's rank on several items as shown in 
the following table: 
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Total expenditure per pupil 

in A. D. A. for elementary 

and secondary day school. 1|80.82 99.70 46.92 44 
Current expenditures per pu- 

sci neni iene 83.87 41.61 42 
Average salary of teachers, 

supervisors, and principals 2,414.00 1,374.00 726.00 43 
Average number of days , 

schools were in session... 186.9 173.9 163.3 43 
Average value of school 

property per pupil en- 

DEP 2 OCT 35) Saat a neeks 443.00 274.00 81.00 48 


FOR MAY, 


1941 


The following abbreviated table tells a tragic story of 
Tennessee's financial limitations: 


es 
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Wealth per child enrolled 
a re ..31,004.00 11,913.00 5,681.00 40 
Income per child enrolled in 
Ce i 2,551.00 1,285.00 4] 


Dr. Leslie Chism in his Economic Ability of the States 
calculates that 27.8 per cent of the total tax resources of 
the United States (as measured by the Model Tax Plan) 
would be required to support a defensible minimum pro- 
gram of sixty dollars per unit of educational need through- 
out the nation. To support such a program in Tennessee 
would require 48.3 per cent of the state's total tax re- 
sources, while only 14.6 per cent would be required in 
Nevada. In other words, Tennessee, because of her 
financial limitations, would be required to make over three 
times the effort Nevada would have to make to support a 
defensible minimum program of education. 

In short, Tennessee and other states of the South have 
more than their share of children to be educated and less 








A notable new textbook 


BIOLOGY 


AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 
By John W. Ritchie 


Characterized by an extremely lucid treatment of 
the topics of high school biology and providing 
ample material for a year’s work. The book is 
notable for its successful combination of the prin- 
ciples, type, and group methods of teaching into 
a unified treatment that avoids extremes and 
monotony and is highly practical for classroom 
use. The course it outlines has unusual scope 
and perspective ; yet teacher and student will find 
in it an abundance of material for concrete study. 
There are more than 750 photographs and draw- 
ings. Outstanding features of the book are its 
practicality and the applicability of its teaching 
to human affairs. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by CECIL JAMES 
Greenfield 
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Emory UNIversity 
Summer Quarter, 1941 
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| COLLEGE COURSES 
GRADUATE COURSES 
DEGREE WORK IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
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SPECIAL SUBJECT-MATTER COURSES 
for 
TEACHERS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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QUARTER 


Emory University, Georgia 




















than their share of financial resources with which to do the 
job. For this reason federal aid to education has long 
been an urgent need of Tennessee and the South. 

In recent months two factors have accentuated Tennes- 
see's need for federal aid to education: 

|. Defense industries and army camps have brought 
approximately 20,000 new children of school age to Ten- 
nessee. Commissioner B. O. Duggan estimates that $6,- 
556,597 will be needed to provide school buildings, equip- 
ment, operation and salaries of additional teachers for 
this group. 

2. Recent federal court decisions have held that Negro 
teachers must be paid salaries equivalent to those of white 
teachers with similar qualifications. To raise salaries of 
Negro teachers to those of white teachers in the same 
communities throughout the state would require an annual 
increase of $685,000 in state school funds. If the total 
per capita cost for Negro students is increased to equal 
the per capita amount now spent for white students, an 
annual increase of $2,425,000 will be made necessary. 


THE BILL 
, On April 7 Senator Thomas of Utah (for himself and 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi) introduced Senate Bill 
1313, which provides an annual federal appropriation of 
$300,000,000 for the purpose of “providing additional 
public education facilities in areas affected by defense 
activities and industries and for effectively equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities among and within the states, espe- 
cially for children residing in rural areas, children residing 
on federal reservations and properties, and the children of 


6 





migratory workers.'' Following are significant features of 
the bill: 

|. All federal funds are to be turned over to the 
state and spent through regular state and local school 
channels. The bill specifically provides that there shall be 
no “federal control over the educational policies of states 
and localities." 

2. Federal funds will be available for elementary and 
high school purposes only. 

3. Federal assistance is limited to public schools. 

4. Federal funds are to be apportioned by a Board of 
Apportionment composed of five people appointed by 
the President, not more than two of whom shall be full-time 
federal employees. 


STATUS OF THE BILL 

A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor held open hearings on S. 1313 on April 28. 
Tennessee had more official representatives at the hearing 
than any other state: 

Mrs. R. B. Gordon, representing the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 

\”. G. McClanahan, representing the T. E. A., West 
Section 

N. C. Beasley, representing the T. E. A., Middle Section 

C. C. Sherrod, representing the T. E. A., East Section 

T. H. McMillan, representing the T. E. A., Southeast 
Section 

A. D. Holt, representing the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation 

It is anticipated that within the next two weeks the Sen- 
ate Committee will recommend the bill for passage. 
Should the Senate pass the bill, it will then go to the House 
and probably be turned over to the proper committee, 
which, in turn, will hold open hearings on the measure. 
Favorable action by the House Committee would bring 
the bill out for final vote by the House. 

Each of the steps outlined above presents a hurdle 
which must be mastered before S. 1313 can become law. 
As Tennessee is one of the states which will reap richest 
benefits from the bill, Tennessee's congressmen and sena- 
tors should take the lead in helping the measure over each 
of its hurdles. A few of Tennessee's representatives in 
Washington are not yet convinced that federal aid to 
education is of vital concern to any substantial number of 
their constituents. A liberal demonstration of favorable 
sentiment toward S. 1313 from the "folks back home" will 
encourage all of our congressmen and senators to take a 
more active part in promoting the measure. 

It should be emphasized that our representatives in 
Washington must do more than merely vote "Aye" for 
the bill when it comes up for final action in the House or 
Senate. It is their obligation first to see that the measure 
overcomes the obstacles it must encounter before reaching 
the respective houses for final vote. This they may do 
through their direct and indirect contacts with members 
of the various committees and subcommittees to whom the 
bill is referred. 

NEXT STEP 

Our job now is to let our congressmen, senators, and the 
President of the United States know how we friends of 
public education in Tennessee feel about S. 1313. The 
job can be quickly and effectively accomplished if every 
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HICKS ALL-STEEL ARCH-BILT 
SCHOOL BUSES FOR MADISON COUNTY 


NWR. 


New streamline design, comfort- 
able attractive interiors, exclusive 
ARCH-BILT construction, and 
numerous patented safety fea- 
tures make Hicks school buses 
stand out as the most modern of 
pupil transportation equipment. 


BUILT TO COMPLY WITH THE MOST RIGID STATE REGULATIONS 
HICKS BODY COMPANY, Inc., LEBANON, IND. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE BUS BODIES FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 








local education association in the state will proceed im- 
mediately to inform their communities concerning the real 
need for federal aid to education in Tennessee, and to 
have local Parent-Teacher Associations, school boards, 
women's clubs, civic organizations, Farm Bureaus, county 
courts, and other influential organizations and individuals 
write or wire their two senators, the congressman from 
their district, and President Roosevelt, urging them to give 
their active support to S. 1313. . It is assumed that all 
teachers and school administrators of the state who have 
not already contacted their Washington representatives in 
regard to the measure will do so immediately. 
Tennessee's Senators: 
Honorable K. D. McKellar 
Honorable Tom Stewart 
(Address: U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C.) 
Tennessee's Congressmen: 
Honorable Carroll Reece, First Congressional! District 
Honorable John Jennings, Jr., Second Congressional 
' District 
Honorable Estes Kefauver, Third Congressional Dis- 
trict 
Honorable Albert Gore, Fourth Congressional Distrct 
Honorable J. Percy Priest, Fifth Congressional District 
Honorable Wirt Courtney, Sixth Congressional District 
Honorable Herron Pearson, Seventh Congressional 
District 


FOR MAY, 


1941 


Honorable Jere Cooper, Eighth Congressional District 
Honorable Clifford Davis, Ninth Congressional District 
(Address: House of Representatives, Washington, 
Bb. C, 
; N. E. A. AND FEDERAL AID 
By the very nature of the organization the National 
Education Association is the spearhead of all efforts di- 
rected toward securing federal aid to public education. 
The association is tremendously handicapped in its efforts 
by the fact that it numbers in its paid membership less than 
one-fourth of the nation's teachers. Only ten per cent of 
Tennessee's teachers belong to the organization. A sub- 
stantial increase in N. E. A. memberships would not only 
add prestige to the nation's official organization of teach- 
ers, but it would provide additional funds with which to 
continue and intensify our united efforts to secure federal 
aid to public education. 
Do your bit for federal aid by joining the N. E. A— 


now! 
& 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JUNE 29—JULY 3 
FOR RESERVATIONS WRITE 
HARRY S. BALDWIN 
CHAIRMAN, N. E. A. HOUSING COMMITTEE 
ROOM 1314, 80 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











T. E. A. Membership, 1940-41 


One hundred per cent of all white teachers and school 
administrators in five of the nine Congressional districts, 
ninety-one of the ninety-five counties, six of the state 
institutions of higher learning, and all but two of the 
state's cities have affiliated with the Tennessee Education 
Association during the past year. This represents 98.3 
per cent of all white teachers and school administrators in 
the public schools of the state. The following tables indi- 
cate membership by Congressional districts, counties, cities, 
and institutions for the school year, 1940-1941: 


tae First Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organisation Employed = 7. E. 2. Cent 
County: 
Carter 230 230 100.0 
Claiborne ; 196 196 100.0 
Cocke* ; 170 170 100.0 
Grainger 93 93 100.0 
Greene : 255 255 100.0 
Hamblen 2, 64 64 100.0 
Hancock Bed, had! 25 iiss 87 87 100.0 
Hawkinst ot, 213 213 100.0 
Jefferson ent eg 143 143 100.0 
Johnson by Soe 102 102 100.0 
Sevier £4 yee ; 18! 18! 100.0 
Sullivan a BON RIOR ser 329 329 100.0 
IE ches nana dcitig Si@eicarmwreces 120 120 100.0 
Washington sites dh Sane tck een 191 100.0 
City: 
Bristol Re Fe ay we 98 98 100.0 
Elizabethton picts 50 50 100.0 
Greeneville ae 2B 39 39 100.0 
Johnson City , 151 151 100.0 
Kingsport ars ee ttl Vt 100.0 
Morristown 53 53 100.0 
Total 2,876 2,876 100.0 
*Newport included. 
tRogersville included. 
Second Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Anderson* x 168 167 99.4 
Blount ... ; 207 207 100.0 
Campbell Re 233 233 100.0 
Knox was : 492 492 100.0 
Loudonf — ee 99 99 100.0 
McMinn ere lees 172 172 100.0 
Monroe rer Pees 138 138 100.0 
Morgan ee ere 101 100.0 
Roane Paine es 165 100.0 
IT Te eco adgcesacena sees .. 16 140 86.9 
Se f 68 68 100.0 
City: 
Alcoa Pi Sa PR ie 34 34 100.0 
Athens ae ‘eae 32 32 100.0 
Harriman ‘yao b Bearer be * 35 35 100.0 
Knoxville ...... «toi ae 597 100.0 
Lenoir City ...... ; ae 42 42 100.0 
Maryville cu weet Cee 40 100.0 
RE ciao cata a ie dag din sh 16 16 100.0 
Serer ee 18 i8 100.0 
Total 2,818 2,796 99.2 


*Clinton included. _ 
floudon (city) included. 
tOneida (one membership) included. 


Third Congressional District 


Organization 
County: 
Bledsoe 
Bradley 
Grundy 
Hamilton 
Marion* 
Meigs 
Polk 
Rhea 
Sequatchie 
Van Buren 
Warren 
White 
City: 
Chattanooga 
Cleveland 


Sparta 


Total 





*Richard City included. 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


No. Holding 
Membership 
A. 


is T. E. 


68 
119 
88 
49\ 
148 
30 
120 
92 
39 
35 
145 
112 


450 
64 
16 


2,017 


Fourth Congressional District 


Organization 
County: 
Bedford* 


Cannon 


Clay 
Coffee 
Cumberland 
DeKalb 
Fentress 
Franklin 
Jackson 
Lincoln} 
Marshall 
Moore 
Overton 
Pickett 
Putnam 
Rutherford 
Smith 
Wilson} 
City: 
Murfreesboro 


Tullahoma 


Total 





*Shelbyville included. 
+Fayetteville included. 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


151] 
98 
90 

126 

133 

115 
98 

159 

121 

173 
98 


ae 


159 

56 
215 
186 
117 
141 


25 
25 


FR 


ftLebanon and Watertown included. 


No. Holding 
Membership 
m 7. B. A. 


151 
98 
90 

126 

133 

115 
98 

159 

121 

173 
98 
31 

159 
56 

215 

186 

117 

141 


25 
25 


2,317 


Fifth Congressional District 


Organization 
County: 
Davidson 
Macon 
Montgomery 
Robertson 
Stewart 
Sumner 
Trousdale 


City: 
Clarksville 


Nashville 
Springfield 


Tota! 


THE 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


494 

90 
115 
125 
110 
211 

40 


60 
615 


aS, 


1,895 


No. Holding 
Membershi. 
in T. E. A. 


494 

90 
15S 
125 
110 
2t1 

40 


60 
6tS 
35 


1,895 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

73.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


67.5 
400.0 
100.0 


90.7 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.9 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
$00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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{ 
Sixth Congressional District — 
eee ee | | 
No. Teachers ership er | 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent S 00 00 S$ 00 § 
om CHOOLBOOKS—LIBRARY BOOK 
Cheatham : . 73 100.0 
Dickson 139 139 100.0 
oa oe = WHOLESALE 
Per Hickman 113 102 90.3 
sitin Houston 53 53 100.0 
Humphreyst 103 103 100.0 ial , 
00.0 Lawrence .. aedah 216 216 100.0 Write for Catalogs and Lists 
00.0 Lewis , 43 43 100.0 
00.0 Maury : : 222 222 100.0 . 
00.0 Perry 67 67 100.0 
000 Weyne | 126 126 ooo | TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
73.2 Williamsont 152 152 100.0 
=e ae —_ on pes 172 Second Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 
‘ ote ; , : 
00.0 ee 
00.0 *Pulaskig — 
00.0 +Waverly included. a 
00.0 tFranklin included. salted 
Institutional Associations 
67.5 Seventh Congressional District Membership 
00.0 No. Holding in T. E. 
00.0 No. Teachers Membership Per Name of Institution: 
— Organization Employed a 7. Be 4 Cent : 
90.7 ie Austin Peay Normal 24 
: —. i 99 100.0 Battle Ground Academy | 
Bob Jones College hase ane, 37 
Carroll 178 178 100.0 David Li 
avid Lipscomb College fe She 42 
Chester 70 70 100.0 F dibiard Coll 
Racal: 88 88 100.0 Ee ee | 
era 71 71 100.0 Lincoln Memorial University ee | 
yette F ‘ 
i a iceais 130 130 100.0 — a SS eS Nee , | 
—_ shee 128 128 100.0 adison College Sire : ie ‘ 30 
Morgan School Sea Aearabeshi eee eins 10 
Henderson* ; 143 143 100.0 p 
eabody College at eotcs ; 31 
00.0 Henry £e 133 133 100.0 Pacade OS School 
‘ McNairy a 156 100.0 Hse “6 y yer ieig: en choo asx eran das teed ne 15 
oo st 142 142 100.0 age oe ee ee re are ee ; | 
y t. Agnes Academy.......... sect eealee elas | 
00.0 City: State Department of Education : ea ee: 
00.0 Jackson to a 9| 100.0 State Teachers College, Johnson City. ae Das Pree 
00.0 Paris 39 39 100.0 State Teachers College, Memphis................. she arte ae 
00.0 ——— — ed State Teachers College, Murfreesboro................ . 42 
00.0 Total ; 1,468 1,468 100.0 Gur Semel 2... 20a. gee. . 6. ae a ds 3 
00.0 —- Pennegipe Fane. 6. o.. 8. wd bic odbc e kc dtwasnasa I 
00.0 * Lexington included. Tennessee Industrial School........................ ee 
00.0 Tennessee Military Institute.......................... . 8s 
100.0 " ° — Tennessee Polytechnic Institute................... re, 
|00.0 Eighth Congressional ee m Tennessee School for the Blind........................ 22 
00.0 ’ o. Holding Tennessee School for the Deaf.......................... 35 
| 00.0 alta a, car oe a I fod TOG GRIND os ooh cc etic Zonas caiciessa chee «Be tee 2 
Organization mployed in T. E. Cent 
100.0 C ; TAOSICUAANA MeN sf o- ce paid tin, wear eel Resows ics 31s EAE «EE | 
100.0 Dies AT 118 100.0 University of Chattanooga...................... Se 
100.0 oo Mae 159 100.0 University Gt TORROSIOB. i... 6 ooo sks obec ewses’ + ein 
ibs ee oe 267 100.0 University of Tennessee Junior ee ee 25 
— Seed se oe 75 100.0 a ew Rant Sor aera." ee 4 
008 an ; | 7. 49 100.0 bene er Tee ee ee ee ee “4 
on GO 116 116 100.0 hose yrncee : ia Pe 
100.0 Obion ve 189 189 100.0 y ' ‘-e pl ryan Co ege. ee nee | 
Tipton? 145 145 100.0 ork Institute : pains: 5 waa idee a I 
: Weekleyt 197 197 100.0 Total Seas Bs pipet tea 762 
ity: 
Brownsville 15 15 100.0 ° . 
er we 57 57 100.0 Recapitulation 
Union City 35 35 100.0 No Holding 
~~ ——- i Per Rel 
Pe 1,422 1,422 100. imploye m 7. 2. A. Cent ank 
Cent Tota _ Counties and Cities: 
*Newbern and Trimble included. First District 2,876 2,876 100.0 | 
100.0 +Covington included. Second District 2,818 2,796 99.2 2 
100.0 tGleason, Sharon, and Dresden included. Third District 2,245 ) aaa oS 90.7. ‘4 
100.0 Fourth District 2,317 2,317 100.0 | 
1000 : : a Fifth District 1.895 1,895 100.0 l 
1000 Ninth Congressional District Sixth District 1,473 1,462 99.2 2 
100.0 No. Holding Seventh District 1,468 1,468 100.0 | 
100.0 No. Teachers Roaperny Per Eighth District 1,422 . : 1,422 100.0 | 
— Employed ie T. EB. 2 Cent Ninth District 995 7 966 97.1 * 3 
ounty: ae —_—_ —_— 
100.0 Shelby 258 258 100.0 Tota! 17,509 17,219 98.3 
100.0 City: Institutions 762 
100.0 Memphis ; 737 708 96.1 Individuals 123 
100.0 Total .. S22 Sie See 966 97.1 GRAND TOTAL 18,104 
ER FOR MAY, 1941 9 

















“LET'S WORK WITH THE T.V.A." 


After talking with many pupils and 
patrons, | have concluded that the 
average person summarizes the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as being an 
organization which is spending a lot 
of tax money to build huge dams at 
various places along the Tennessee 
River. 

That, however, is hardly an adequate 
conception of a far-flung administra- 
tion operating in seven states to carry 
out a unified program of land and 
water conservation, with human better- 
ment as the long-range objective. The 
extent and ramifications of T. V. A. 
functions certainly justify our thinking 
of it as a government within a govern- 
ment, an organization sprawling widely 
over state lines, mingling intimately 
with the whole fabric of the daily lives 
of an industrious people inhabiting a 
bright valley, a valley ornately carved 
and pleasantly stocked by the slow 
processes of time and nature. 

Operating under a policy mandate 


BRUCE SARTOR 


Leoma 


of congress, in the Tennessee Valley the 
T. V. A. is certainly a fourth source of 
administration, ranking in importance 
along with, and in many locales ahead 
of, the county, state, and federal 
agencies. 

Since it is only by a freak of topog- 
raphy that the Cumberland watershed 
fails to reap the benefits of the T. V. 
A. programs, a movement is even now 
afoot to bring it under T. V. A. juris- 
diction. 

Before analyzing the possibilities of 
the T. V. A. program for classroom and 
community learning, let us, as teachers, 
inquire into some of those geographic, 
economic, and political circumstances 
which have brought the T. V. A. into 
being: 

With the negotiation of the Loui- 
siana Purchase in |803, our forefathers 
gained dominion over the entire drain- 
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age basin of the Mississippi River and 
the basins of most of its tributaries. 
One other tributary, the Tennessee 
River, was identified by Secretary of 
the Treasury Albert Gallatin as a 
watery avenue uniting the Southeast 
with this vast newly-acquired Missis- 
sippi Valley. In 1807, in a report to 
Congress, the astute statesman from 
Tennessee sketched a government pro- 
gram for public works which included 
the digging of a canal around Muscle 
Shoals. 

Again in 1825, President James 
Monroe relayed to Congress the re- 
port of Secretary of War John Cal- 
houn, advising that construction of a 
canal around Muscle Shoals be con- 
sidered as one of three improvements 
most needed for efficiency of the 
national transportation system of that 
period. In Calhoun's language: "The 
beneficial effects of such a system of 
improvement would extend directly 
and immediately to every state in the 
Union." Although the Union has 
since expanded appreciably, his con- 
clusion is still obviously true. 

Early engineering efforts to construct 
the Muscle Shoals canal were dwarfed 
by the enormity of such a task. How- 
ever, the idea of opening the Ten- 
nessee to navigation emerged as a 
part of the national transportation 
policy which has since been put into 
effect. An all-year, 648-mile, nine- 
foot minimum-depth channel from 
Knoxville to Paducah will substantiate 
the economic truism that low-cost ship- 
ment starts low-grade materials to 
manufacture that otherwise would lie 
neglected. 

The Tennessee River contributes as 
much as twenty-five per cent to the 
crest of floods on the Ohio. The same 
dams which provide superior naviga- 
tion will help to solve this problem of 
flood control on the Tennessee and the 
Mississippi Rivers, regarded a hundred 
years ago as merely locally catastroph- 
ic. The T. V. A., as authorized by 
Senator Norris' Tennessee Valley Act 
of 1933, locates, designs, constructs, 
and operates its series of dams for 
control of floods; but in the T. V. A. 
approach to the problem, the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River 
channel is only a phase in controlling, 
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conserving, and utilizing the area's 
water resources. The problem begins 
where the rain falls. 

At the point of rainfall, remedies 
are most effective. There the people 
should begin to profit from the con- 
trol and use of water. A part of that 
profit should result from bargain-price 
purchasing of the invaluable services 
afforded by a multiple-purpose water- 
control project. Such an advantage 


‘recalls to mind an old familiar phrase 


about promoting the general welfare. 

In connection with bargain-price pur- 
chasing of invaluable services men- 
tioned above, Theodore Roosevelt once 
remarked: “The recent development 
of the application of water power to 
the production of electricity available 
for use at considerable distance has 
revealed an element of substantial 
value in streams which the government 
is, or is liable to be, called upon to 
improve for purposes of navigation, 
and this value, in my judgment, should 
be properly utilized to defray the cost 
ot the improvement." 

By now it must be apparent to our 
profession that the T. V. A. is founded 
firmly upon traditional policies that 
have grown with our country, policies 
nurtured in both political camps. Such 
policies have been extended from time 
to time by improved engineering 
methods, technical advances, geo- 
graphic and geologic surveys, and a 
keener social vision. 

There is a lot of talk just now about 
national defense and the maintaining 
of this “way of life,"’ followed by sing- 
ing about God blessing America. Why 
leave the job entirely to him? Let's 
help. Lessons become dining-room 
conversation at home. Teaching of 
the T. V. A. is a medium for the 
teaching of democracy. Schools are 
good agencies for the promulgation 
of propaganda. (Not all propaganda 
is bad. Radios and newspapers some- 
times engender "word" complexes.) 

Let's cooperate with the T. V. A. to 
educate in voluntary practices which 
assist in the carrying out of the T. V. A. 
program. 

Last year, for example, | obtained 
splendid results in the Stewart Junior 
High School, Houston County, with 
units of work on the T. V. A. Those 
results were measured in terms of in- 
creased comprehension of the short- 
comings of community life and prac- 
tices. Corrective measures offered by 
the T. V. A. and by other govern- 
mental, social, and economic agencies 
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were diplomatically explained. Th 
T. V. A. units were introduced in a 
freshman general science class and in 
sophomore geography. Each lasted 
about two weeks, and was especially 
timely in view of the fact that the 
T. V. A. had just acquired river valley 
farms from some of the pupils’ parents, 
farms scheduled to be covered later by 
Gilbertsville backwaters. 

In any school whose community is 
served by the T. V. A. in any way, 
such a unit might be introduced with 
success in civics, economics, geogra- 
phy, general science, agriculture, or 
even in elementary grades. It is my 
considered opinion that a rounded and 
practical study of the T. V. A. is al- 
most a liberal education, since the 
T. V. A. touches such a variety of areas 
of living. 

Such a unit, however, could be most 
efficient only when supplemented by 
class visits to, discussions of, and real 
understanding of, T. V. A. activities 
within the immediate neighborhood. 
A splendid introduction or conclusion 
to such a unit would be a visit to some 
engineering locale, such as Wilson 
Dam, Norris Dam, or the Gilbertsville 
site. | know from experience that 
interest and increasing pupil compre- 
hension provide mobility throughout 
a T. V. A. unit. 

Even youngsters have no trouble un- 
derstanding that, in an engineering 
project such as the T. V. A., the in- 
dividual's interest is of necessity some- 
times subdued by the public interest. 
They also easily understand that, in 
our general farm and forest practices, 
our system of private ownership makes 
individual and voluntary cooperation 
paramount for best results. 

In teaching voluntary practices in 
connection with the 7. V. A., we ad- 
vantageously become involved at once 
in principles of local option, personal 
initiative, and voluntary surrender, all 
of which are keynotes to “our way of 
life." 

Truly a public engineering project in 
cooperation with individual enterprise 
in all other fields smacks of real ''gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people."" We owe much to a 
program "that merges the people and 
their interests, the land and its use, 
with water and its control." 


Professor—'Young man, are you the teach- 
er of this class?” 

Student—"'No, sir." 

Professor—'"Then don't talk like an idiot!" 


The Curriculum Readers 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 
By Baker, Reed, and Baker 


We have been Bg happy to be pied 
to serve with THE CURRICULUM READ- 
ERS, PRIMER, FIRST READER, SECOND 
READER, and THIRD READER as one of 
the four basal reader series furnished free 
to the public schools of Tennessee two 
years ago. Tennessee is the twelfth state 
having the state-adoption: system that uses 
readers of this series basally. 
We are pleased to announce the following 
. lementary helps to accompany the 
ers of the above series: 


Net Wholesale 
School Price 
ee ee mene . 
NREL PL | Wt ee 2 
PLAYMATES—Pre-Primer, card- 
boaed cover ................ 18 
Pre-Primer and Primer Activity- 
RRR ae 18 
Activity-Workbooks for First, 
Second, Third Readers, each. .18 
Primer Chart. (Offers exact, large 
reproductions of the first 34 
reading pages of the Primer. 
Each e, 20x26 inches, is 
printed in full colors. The 
sheets are packed and ship 
in a special carton so that the 
lie flat and come to you et we | 


= and in their natural posi- 
Ota cate eg ela tra aga rae 2.97 

Word Cards for Pre-Primer and 
Primer (187 cards to set)..... .90 


Word Cards for First Reader (227 
re 96 
Word Cards may be used as Phrase Cards 
or Sentence Cards. 


Other Readers of 


The Curriculum Reader Series 


Net Wholesale 
School Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON 
(Fourth Reader) ............ $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA (Fifth 
| ae ena 69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS 
(Sint Meets) ........:.... Pe 
Activity-Workbooks for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth Readers, each. 24 
Manuals for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
WOOO, COON ice ks st 24 


Please be assured of our desire to render 
the best possible reader service for Ten- 
nessee schools at all times. 


Please write to the publishers for a very 
selective library list for Tennessee elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 


Tennessee Representative 
DON C. KENNON 


INDIANAPOLIS and NEW 
YORK CITY 
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W hat About Noon-Hour 


Recreation: 


2 


JOHN HORVATH 
Kingsport 


What to do with boys and girls in 
their free time during the lunch period 
is a question that confronts more than 
one principal in our high schools. of 
today. In the fall and spring, the prob- 
lem is not an acute one. The winter 
season, however, inevitably confining 
as it is, finds the pupils in a restless 
stage. And during the noon period 
much of their surplus energy is ready 
to be exited. 

For the healthful utilization of this 
excess noon-hour time and energy, no 
one solution is available, as every 
school situation is different. Some- 
thing can be done, however, and it is 
the purpose of this article to suggest, 
as a possible solution, a plan for noon- 
hour recreation which, having proved 
itself in one school, may, as it is now 


offered or with modifications, well 
serve still others. 

Of the 725 students in Kingsport 
High School, 250 bring and eat their 
lunch on the school grounds, while 
about 300 live close enough to spend 
the last half-hour of their lunch period 
on the campus. A day of inclement 
weather may congregate 375 students 
in our gymnasium to eat their lunch, 
and as they are not permitted to re- 
turn to the classroom building until 
fifteen minutes before the first after- 
noon class, it gives these students 
about thirty minutes with which to do 
as they wish. 

Even with better than average fa- 
cilities, it is impossible to keep every- 
cne who has remained on the school 
grounds for lunch occupied, during his 
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free time, in one way or another. To 
attempt to keep even one-fourth of 
these pupils engaged in some form of 
activity, whether it be active or pas- 
sive, is fundamentally difficult. Con- 
sequently, hallways may become clut- 
tered, idle hands may become trouble- 
some, and unorganized and unguided 
games may become unwieldy. 

With the occupation of the idle, 
then, as our main objective, we have 
attempted, in our high school, to in- 
corporate as many boys as possible! 
into a yearly noon-hour program of in- 
tramural games. All our intramural 
games are played during this time, the 
basis for competition being the home 
room. In all, there are nineteen home 
rooms in our high school. When a 
student enrolls with us for the first 
time, he is given a home room, which 
he keeps for his entire four years, 
Hence, seniors, juniors, sophomores, 
and freshmen mingle indiscriminately in 
each home room. Out of these nine- 
teen home rooms come, each fall, 
nineteen boys, one elected from each 
home room, to function throughout the 
year as the Home Room Intramural 
Council. This student board, a body 
adhering strictly to democratic prin- 
ciples, organizes, with the help of 
three faculty members, the noon-hour 
program of home room intramural 
games. 

Intramural sports offered during the 
school year are touch football, basket- 
ball, softball, volleyball, track, cross- 
country, free-throw contest, table ten- 
nis, and golf. Next year we hope to 
add bowling, checkers, chess, and 
shuffleboard. We have three seasons 
—fall, winter, and spring. When school 
reopens in the fall, each home room 
has a seven-man touch football team 
ready to begin a straight elimination 
tournament. Barring unfavorable 
weather, this schedule takes sixteen 
days to complete, only one game 
being played each noon. Immediately 
after the championship touch football 
game, the basketball season gets 
under way. The home room intramural 
basketball season, since it comes in 
the winter season, is set up differently 
from that of touch football. Two 
leagues are formed. One, the Ameri- 
can League, is composed of ten 
home rooms, and the other, the Na- 
tional League, has nine home rooms. 
A round-robin schedule is completed 





1Due to lack of facilities, girls do not partici- 
pate actively in the noon-hour program. 
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in each league, and at the end of the 
season, the four top teams of each 
league play off a tournament to de- 
cide the championship. The table ten- 
nis and free-throw contests also take 
place during the winter season which 
terminates about the third week in 
March. Softball, volleyball, horse- 
shoes, track, golf, and cross-country 
are the activities engaged in by the 
home rooms in the spring. 

Fostering interest in the games, in- 
tensifying the competitive spirit, is the 
fight, each year, for the Home Room 
Intramural Championship. To the 
home room scoring the greatest num- 
ber of points during the year goes 
the championship banner; each boy in 
the winning home room receives a 
medal. Points are awarded on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

For touch football, basketball, vol- 
leyball, softball: 
|. 50 points for entering a team. 

2. 5 points for winning a game. 
3. 150 points for winning a champion- 
ship. 

125 points for second place. 

100 points for third place. 

75 points for fourth place. 
50 points for fifth place. 
25 points for sixth place. 
4. 5 points for each boy who par- 


ticipates. 

5. 5 points for each member of the 
varsity. 

6. 10 points deducted for each 


game forfeited. 

For table tennis, cross-country, horse- 
shoes, free-throw contest, golf, and 
track: 

1. 10 points for each home room 
participating. 
2. 10 points for each game won. 
3. 100 points for winning a cham- 
pionship. 
80 points for second place. 
60 points for third place. 
40 points for fourth place. 
20 points for fifth place. 
10 points for sixth place. 
4. 5 points for each member of the 
varsity. 
5. 10 points deducted for each game 
forfeited. 

All noon contests begin at 12:15 
and, at the sound of the first school 
bell which rings promptly at 12:45, the 
game in progress is automatically over. 
As classes do not begin until 1:00 
o'clock, the students who have partic- 
ipated have sufficient time to take a 
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HACKNEY 1941 MODEL ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODY 


On Display at the 
Twelfth School Administrators Conference 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
June 19-21, 1941 


Hundreds of thousands of pupils are transported to school in 
SAFETY and COMFORT each day in the HACKNEY ALL- 
STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODY. 


Let us help you solve your transportation problems. 


HACKNEY BROS. BODY CO., Wilson, North Carolina 


HIRAM S. BALCH, Direct Factory Representative 
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shower, eat a light lunch, and be in 
their classes by 1:05 at the latest. 

The successful noon-hour program 
must, first of all, take into consider- 
ation the facilities available for its 
functioning. If the program is to be- 
come effective, it must, in the second 
place, meet the objectives for which 
it is intended. Thus, the types of ac- 
tivities chosen for such a program 
should appeal directly to the students; 
without this appeal we cannot expect 
wholehearted participation. Moreover, 
a fair proportion of the sports selected 
should be those that can be indulged 
in after the student has taken up his 
lifework. Finally, the program should 
be varied enough to provide for all 
the students. For this reason, not all 
the activities should require a high 
degree of team play and a large num- 
ber of participants. 

A well-arranged noon-hour program 
of games and athletics will, if properly 
directed, benefit the student in many 
ways. In addition to offering healthful 
recreation, it may serve as a: direct 
stimulus to the development of.a, loyal 
school spirit and school interest; 
through the work of the Intramural 


Council, through the activities of the 
teams themselves with their student 
captains and student officials . (only 
students officiate in the noon-hour 
games), it affords a wonderful op- 
portunity for leadership; it may pave 
the way to more frequent and enjoy- 
able contact between pupil and teach- 
er. 
Specifically, these noon-hour ac- 
tivities have meant to our boys joy in 
playing together before an audience, 
the acquisition, through participation, 
of skill in activities that may be bene- 
ficially enjoyed in afterschool life, the 
realization that cooperation, a sense 
of organization, an awareness of the 
courtesies of the game are essential to 
success. 

The noon-hour home room intramural 
program has undoubtedly proved pop- 
ular and successful in our high school. 
In the 1939-40 season, 256 of the 304 
eligible boys participated in the games. 
All games were well patronized; inter- 
est was high. Unquestionably, the 
program realizes, for a large number 
of our students, its primary objective— 
the wholesome utilization of their lei- 
sure time. 
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East Tennessee Schools and Forest 


Conservation 


Forest conservation has taken on a 
new meaning to the boys and girls of 
159 schools in Cocke, Sevier, and 
Grainger Counties. Over |,900 stu- 
dents submitted papers in a forest con- 
servation essay contest recently con- 
ducted by the Tennessee Division of 
Forestry and the T. V. A. Department 
of Forestry Relations on the subject, 
“Our Forests and What They Mean to 
Us." Each contestant, from the smallest 
fourth grader to the high school senior, 
worked hard on his paper. Many es- 
says were outstanding, and reflected 
the careful reading of conservation 
literature and indicated close personal 
observations by the authors regarding 
the detrimental effect forest fires have 
on forest cover, the economic impor- 
tance of forests to the community, and 
the urgent need of protecting wood- 
lands from destructive burning. Some 
observed, on the steep mountain slopes 
above their homes, how forest trees, 
their roots and protective mulch of 
leaves and needles, hold the soil. They 
noticed, when sweeping forest fires 
burned and destroyed the woodland 
cover, and when hard, prolonged rains 
followed and beat against the burned 
slopes, that the mountain streams, in- 
stead of running clear and staying 
within their banks, became silt-ladened, 
mud-filled, and rose to dangerous flood 
stages. They learned how forests pro- 
vide jobs and sources of income to 
their parents and neighbors, provide 
food and cover for wild life, and con- 
tribute to the general welfare and hap- 
piness of their communities. They no- 
ticed all these things and wrote about 
them honestly, without inhibition. 

From nearly two thousand papers 
turned in, 289 winners were selected, 
one from each judging division in each 
participating school. On Saturday, 
April 5, the winners, together with one 
teacher from each school, were invited 
by the sponsoring organizations on an 
‘ all-day sight-seeing trip to Knoxville 
and Norris, Tennessee. Five winners 
from each county were awarded, as 
grand prizes, wool sport jackets bear- 
ing circular emblems with these words: 
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Forestry Relations Department 
Norris 





"Forest Conservation Contest, 1941." 


The fifteen fortunate grand prize win- 
ners wear their jackets with justifiable 
pride. Wherever they go, the em- 
blems will be constant reminders that 
the destruction of forest resources must 
stop, and that forest conservation is a 
worth-while and vital thing to us all. 
Local civic groups, wood-using indus- 
tries, and merchants made possible the 
awards of jackets and the trip to Norris 
by contributing over $200 in cash and 
merchandise. 

Thirteen school busses, with fire pro- 
tection banners on both sides, provided 
transportation and made an impressive 
parade through downtown Knoxville. 
Lunch was served the group in the 
Knoxville High School Cafeteria. Dur- 
ing the meal, a fifteen-minute radio 
broadcast over Station WNOX was 
made in which several of the prize win- 
ners took part. At Norris the huge 
water storage dam was visited. Later, 
at the Norris High School, the boys 
and girls and their teachers were con- 
gratulated and given some fine advice 
by several men of high conservation 
standing in Tennessee. 


Mr. Richard Kilbourne, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Forestry Relations De- 
partment, T. V. A., in introducing Sena- 
tor James P. Pope, T. V. A. Director, 
said he believed that each essay writ- 
ten in the contest would prevent at 
least one forest fire and this alone 
would be a splendid contribution to 
the forest fire situation in each county. 
"All have a patriotic duty to protect 
the forests from fire,’ said Senator 
Pope, in his short talk, and "all who do 
this deserve a medal." 

State Forester James O. Hazard 
spoke briefly on the importance of for- 
est conservation to the state of Ten- 
nessee. ‘The state has fourteen mil- 
lion acres of forest," he said. “No 
other resource is comparable with our 
forests, and we are duty bound to take 
care of them. You have come to Nor- 
ris and have seen the great storage 
dam constructed here. This structure 
could not be possible without the for- 
ests to hold back water and silt." 

Mr. James Artman, T. V. A. Forester, 
then introduced to the audience a fif- 
teen year old.contest winner, who be- 
lieved that actions speak louder than 





Students of Cocke, Grainger, and Sevier Counties Entering Norris School 
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the woods burning and reported the 
fire to Roy Tweed, the local towerman. 
The fire had just started, and while not 
large at the time it could very well 
have spread out of control and dam- 
aged Cherokee National Forest lands. 
A C. C. C. crew was dispatched im- 
mediately to the burning area. In- 
stead of flames and eye-stinging woods 
smoke, the camp men were relieved to 
find a small charred area with a neatly 
raked line around it. The fire had 
been put out. Buster, instead of con- 
sidering his duty done in reporting the 
blaze, had grabbed a garden rake 
from his barn, had run back and fought 
the fire out before it damaged val- 
uable forest land. 
* 


Annual Curriculum 
Conference at 
Peabody College 


The theme of the annual curriculum 
conference which will be held at Pea- 
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America's Cultural Gains," and "Build- 
ing Morale in a Democratic Nation." 
The general meetings will be addressed 
by outstanding authorities. 

Over 100 speakers, discussion lead- 
ers, and panel members will participate 
in the program, including: Frederick 
Bair, executive secretary, Education 
Committee, Council of National De- 
fense; William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Will R. 
Manier, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee; Nich- 
olas Mitchell, Furman University; H. 
C. Nixon, Vanderbilt University; How- 
ard Odum, University of North Caro- 
lina; Mary U. Rothrock, director of 
Library Service, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; James Tippett, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; and Keith Tyler, Ohio 
State University. 


Music Festival 
The first Middle Tennessee High 
School Music Festival was held at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


pating schools held contests at various 
places on the campus. On Friday eve- 
ning a massed chorus of 900 voices 
rendered a festival concert under the 
direction of Irving Wolfe, head of the 
Music Department of Peabody Col- 
lege. 

The following were judges at the 
festival: 

Sydney Dalton, Ward-Belmont Col- 
lege, Nashville. 

Maurice Haste, Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute, Cookevilie. 

Guy L. Hague, Austin Peay Normal, 
Clarksville. 

Edward Cleino, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville. 

Frederic Baumgartner, music direc- 
tor, First Pre \yterian Church, Nash- 
ville. 

Dr. Claude Almond, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 

Doctor Kaufman, professor of music 
education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 
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A. FASSNACHT & SONS [ = 


@ The greatest volume in Wayne's long history—f. 
greater than that of all other school bus body builders cor 
bined—coupled with Wayne’s economical mass-line pr 
duction methods, has made possible the greatest bus be 
values ever offered. 


@ Despite constantly increasing material and labor cos’ 
Wayne engineers have included more distinguished bea 





more luxurious appointments and even greater struct 
strength — without increasing the price of these new bodi 


@ Check over the specifications carefully, point-by-pe 
with any other body. Consider Wayne's service features; co 
sider the standing of the Wayne factory and of your I 
Wayne Distributor; compare them from every standpoint. 


@ Consider, too, that these new Waynes were design 
by, and built to the specifications formulated by the sar 
engineers who designed the thousands of National De 
fense units Wayne is building for the United States Arm 
Don’t fail to see and examine these New Waynes. 


—Then you, too, will “buy Wayne”! 

















AMERICAN BODY 











The Related Subjects Class in a 


Diversified Occupations Program 


Directing study in the related sub- 
jects class of a diversified occupations 
program presents a challenging situa- 
tion to most teachers. The coordi- 
nators of the Nashville programs are 
making an effort to shift the burden 
of thinking in related studies from the 
teachers to the student-learners. 

The diversified occupations student- 
learner attends school in the morning, 
and in the afternoon learns his chosen 
trade or occupation by working in ac- 
tual job conditions. In doing this he 
meets many work problems and un- 
usual job situations. The problems are 
the student-learner's, not the coordi- 
nator's; therefore, the student-learner 
should work out his own solution. In 
other words, the student-learner must 
do his own thinking, not merely travel 
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The complete story of our National Parks— 
the only books recently published on the sub- 
ject—written for school children, with fitting 
subject matter, style, and tion. p- 
ters have been carefully read and checked for 
accuracy by National Park authorities in the 
Federal De ents and by the Superintend- 
ents themselves of the respective parks. Page 
size seven inches by ten inches, large type, pro- 
fusely illustrated in modern fashion, attractive 


three-color covers. 

Vo.tume I—Chapters on Yellowstone, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, 
Platt, Acadia, Shenandoah, Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, Isle Royale, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Zion, and Mesa Verde. # 

Votume II—Chapters on Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton, 
Glacier, Olympic, Mount McKinley, Lassen Vol- 
canic, Crater e, Mount Rainier, and Hawaii. 

List Price, each, $1.28. Net Wholesale School 
Price, $0.96, f.o.b. Publisher. Order your stock 
at once. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis and New York City 
Tennessee Representative 
DON C. KENNON 
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down the path of least resistance pre- 
pared by the teacher. 

In doing his own thinking, the stu- 
dent-learner uses an “aid to thinking." 
This aid is an outline giving the basic 
steps of the thinking process. To the 
student-learner it is known as his daily 
work sheet. At the beginning of the 
related subjects period every student- 
learner lists the new job operations or 
the fundamental conditions affecting 
his work which he contacted the day 
before. Then he reviews the work and 
locates the job operations which gave 
him trouble, or spots some correlated 
information which he should under- 
stand in order to do that job operation 
more accurately and intelligently when 
he encounters it again. 

The student-learner has now identi- 
fied his problem and is ready to se- 
lect and organize his facts in solving 
it. To do this he draws upon the 
resources of the diversified occupations 
library or any other source supplying 
the needed information. He enlists 
the aid of his coordinator and other 
informed persons as he needs it and 
because he needs it. On the basis of 
this information and guidance, he 
selects and organizes his facts. With 
these facts as tools, he does his re- 
flecting about the situation. From 
this reflection, or thinking, he forms 
his ideas or reaches his conclusions. 
But the diversified occupations student- 
learner does not stop there. The work 
sheet, on which his information is re- 
corded and his thinking summarized, is 
filed, where it remains until he has 
repeated the job operation in question. 
On his work sheet he then records the 
effect his new knowledge has on the 
operation. The following is a typical 
work sheet: 

CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, VOCATIONAL 

DIVISION, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Date: March 12 
1. New Work 

Turned a short metal shaft on a nine-inch 

bench lathe. 
2. Problem 

The tool, of its own accord, changed its 

thrust of cut. In other words, as it trav- 

eled the length of the shaft, the cutting 
tool gradually increased the depth to which 
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S. B. KEATHLEY 


Coordinator, West End High School 
Nashville 





it was cutting, making the diameter at the 
end of the shaft smaller than that at the 
beginning. 


. Source of Information 


Machine Shop Training Course, Vol. |, pp. 
56-58. 


. Findings 


When the first, or roughing, cuts are 
made, allowance should be given for any 
change in the tool so the job will not be 
spoiled by too deep a cut. When the 
tolerances begin to get low more care 
must be taken, however, that the tool does 
not arc, and that the tool has no spring. 
The springing action of the tool can be 
completely eliminated by locating the tool 
so that the distance between the tool 
block and cutting end is as short as pos- 
sible. 

Clamping the tool square with the turn- 
ing surface will prevent change of position. 
Even if the square clamped tool does arc, 
the resulting diameter is larger than de- 
sired and the work is not spoiled. 

Shifting of the tool can be reduced by 
seeing that the tool slide is securely fas- 
tened by means of screws which adjust 
gibs, compensating for wear. Securely ad- 
justed gibs will assure more rigid bearing. 
The cutting end of the tool should be as 
high as the lathe center. If not, springing 
action that has not been cared for can 
cause the end of the tool to tend to bear 
downward into the work. This is particu- 
larly true when a cylindrical part is first 
reduced for a short distance by taking 
several trial cuts until the diameter is 
slightly above the finished size and the 
power feed is then engaged. 
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5. Conclusions 
On roughing cuts the tool should be set so 
that any change will not spoil work. 
Clamp tool square with work. 
Cutting end of tool should be high as 
lathe center. 
Keep "overhang" as short as possible. 
See that gibs on tool slide are properly 
adjusted. 

6. . Results 
Recorded March |4th. 
By checking the work and tool as | con- 
cluded it should be done, | found that 
spoiled work by change in thrust could be 
avoided. 


The coordinator's part in this learn- 
ing process is to assist in identifying 
the problem; to supply related material 
in the form of technical books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, etc.; to furnish ideas 
that will stimulate thinking; to direct 
student-learners to capable counselors; 
and to keep records on the individual 
progress in each problem study. 

The solution of problems arising 
from job operations is only a part of 
the related study period activity. An 
individual may be possessed of unlim- 
ited trade knowledge and yet be un- 
able to secure a job. He may be the 
finest precision worker in a shop and 
yet be unable to hold his job. He may 
be able to sell more than any other 
person on the force, and yet never se- 
cure a promotion. That type person 
could be classed as the mere mechanic. 
What vocational education is doing, 
however, is producing people who are 
well rounded in the art of living, as 
well as in the art of making a living. 
For these purposes, therefore, a por- 
tion of the time in the related subjects 
period is, through the problem-study 
method, devoted to developing in the 
student-learner a desire to continue 
learning throughout life; to providing 
standards for clear-cut understanding 
and development of habits and. atti- 
tudes involving honesty, dependability, 
initiative, neatness, cooperation, accu- 
racy, and other qualities in the useful, 
well-rounded citizen; to appreciating 
and understanding the art of getting 
along with other people; to realizing 
the importance of knowing how to get 
a job, hold it, and secure promotion 
in it. These things are recognized as 
being among the aims of any educa- 
tion, vocational or otherwise. 
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An Interesting Library 


MISS ADDIE EGGLESTON 
Elementary Supervisor, Williamson County 
Sc Franklin 


In Franklin, Williamson County, there 


.is a library that should be of great 


interest to all people concerned with 
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Everyone derives pleasure from 
chewing Gum, because it fulfills 
a fundamental desire that is nat- 
ural to all of us. 

The wholesome chewing is 
good for you, too. It benefits your 
teeth by helping keep them clean 
and attractive. That is why many 
dentists recommend chewing 
Gum as an after-meal treat. Busy 
people also find that it helps re- 
lieve nervous tension and aids 
concentration. 

For these reasons, many suc- 
cessful, popular people enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate 
of others, they always let their 
good taste govern the time and 


There’s a Reason, a Time 


and a Place for This Wholesome American Custom 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


oung and Old 


gy Enjoy Delicious 
CHEWING GUM __ 


the place for their enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal 
around the home, for instance— 
while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. 
It’s a pleasant companion while 
driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there 
are literally dozens of times and 
places every day when Chewing 
Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum 
yourself. You'll agree that it’s a 
wholesome pleasure, and that there 
is ‘‘a Reason, a Time and a Place” 
for enjoying it daily. Buy a 
few packages today for yourself 
and your friends. 














As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Vell? 





Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean 
and provides needed chewing exercise. 




















the welfare and the development of an 
entire community. 

The library had its beginning a few 
years ago in the activities of the local 
Business and Professional Women's 
Club and the American Legion Post. 
Through the efforts of these two or- 
ganizations and other public-spirited 
citizens a small library had its origin. 

Within the county there are over 
eighty elementary schools. When the 
State Department of Education offered 
to match funds for books for these 
schools, it was found that books could 


be supplied in larger numbers and with 
greater variety of reading material at 
less expense and fewer duplications, if 
the funds were pooled and the books 
collected in some central location. 
Such a place was found by placing the 
circulating school library in the small 
library already started by local organi- 
zations. At the present the two li- 
braries, circulating very generally as 
one collection, are housed in spacious 
and attractive quarters on the square 
in Franklin. Over 1,500 books are 


(Continued on Page Twenty-Three) 
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American Book Compary. 240.00 
Superior Coach Company..................... 240.00 
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Nashville Products Company--.-----.--.------- 234.00 
Ginn & Compan os ---- 210.00 
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Cain-Sloan & Co nce 200.00 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Insurance Company 200.00 
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Nashville Clearing House Association i 
City of Knoxville. 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 
Miller’s 
New Method Book Bindery Company 
Southern Coal Company, Inc. a 
Southern Teachers’ Agency-.-.------ 
Hackney Brothers Body pany 
Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Andrew Jackson Hotel = 
Augsburg Publishing Company -....-........._.-.--_...-_.._._.... 
H. J. Grimes mpany. ud 
Row- Peterson eanene-— a 
State Life Insurance pany 

Inter-Cellucotton Products Company 
G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Franklin Institute = 
S George & Sons ae 
Morris-Plan Bank. is 
Provident Life Insurance Company. — 
Book House for Children 
George T. Brodnax, Inc i 
Burlington Route (W. M. Cassetty) 

Len Herndon Company. 
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Tennessee Coach Company. 10.00 
Joy Floral Company. 10.00 
Meader’s Shoe Company 10.00 
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Bolton Leather Company 10.00 
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Max Friedman Company 4.00 
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Southern Dairies 4.00 
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You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by Patronizing 
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Conservation 
Scholarship 
J. O. ARTMAN 


Norris 


The Norris Sportsmen's Club is, this 
year, making it possible for one Ander- 
son County teacher to attend the Nor- 
ris Summer School tuition free. Our 
organization, in an attempt to create 
more interest in conservation and pro- 
mote its being more universally taught 
in the public schools, is conducting an 
essay contest among the teachers of 
the county. Each teacher wishing to 
compete must submit a written state- 
ment of 500 words or less on the sub- 
ject Why Conservation Should Be 
Taught in the Schools of Tennessee. 

We firmly believe that all of the 
conservation ills which are now in- 
flicted upon this country of ours can 
be remedied by large doses of educa- 
tion administered at regular intervals. 
Soil erosion, forest fires, stream pol- 
lution, wild-life depletion, and the ex- 
ploitation of other natural resources 
have no place in this nation's plan for 
continued prosperity. Laws, forbid- 
ding the systematic ruination of nat- 
ural resources, are of little conse- 
quence. The statute books are at pres- 
ent full of such laws, but they have no 
teeth. And why is it impossible to en- 
force them? For the simple reason 
that no law is enforceable in a demo- 
cratic country unless it has the support 
of an intelligent majority of citizens 
making up that democracy. That is 
why we must educate. 

Adult education on any subject is 
a difficult undertaking, but we have 
it in our power to teach our children 
right from wrong. There is no reason 
why they should continue to plow up 
and down the slope and set fire to the 
woods every spring just for want of 
up-to-date knowledge. Let's not miss 
this golden opportunity. Conservation 
should be taught in every grade by 
integrating it with other subjects. Bet- 
ter still, it should be taught by doing. 
Take the children outdoors. They know 
there is something wrong with that 
worn-out hillside, but worn-out hill- 
sides are a common sight and they 
may not know that such areas can be 
brought back to productivity. They 
should be taught how it got that way 
and what can be done about it. 

‘Our club regrets that we are unable 
to award more than one scholarship. 
We wish it were possible for us to give 
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Smart indeed is the woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn’t think of 
going on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 
Of course, Alka-Seltzer 

ae is easy to obtain—your 








nearest drug store has it—but it’s wise 
to keep it even closer—within easy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad you did! 


Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZER? 
You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 
ment STM-17. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


- MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 














every teacher in our county the oppor- 
tunity to attend this very fine conser- 
vation school, but that is beyond our 
means. The best we can do under the 
circumstances is to offer one or two 
scholarships each year. 

We challenge other conservation 
organizations to match our contribu- 
tion to conservation education. It 
would be a fine thing if the various 
organizations throughout the state 
would each send a teacher to the Nor- 
ris Summer School or to some other 
institution where the teacher's job o 


teaching conservation can be facili- 
tated. Conservation is a new subject 
to most teachers. It was not being 
taught when they got their training. 
They need additional training to meet 
this new problem. 

Let's do all we can to help them so 
they can, in turn, help us. 


A modern young flapper was Min, 
She tried every scheme to get thin, 
In her attempt to reduce, 
She sipped orange juice, 
'Til she slipped through the straw and fell in. 
—Gargoyle. 
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STATE A, C. E. OFFICERS FOR 1941-42 
President—Miss Ruth Robinson, Decaturville. 
Vice-Presidents—West Tennessee, Mrs. Osa 

Smith King, Henderson; Middle Tennessee, 

Mrs. Perry Williams, Pulaski; Southeast Ten- 

nessee, Miss Dorothy Guest, Robinson 

Apartments, Chattanooga; East Tennessee, 

Miss Elizabeth Brixey, Addison Apartments, 

Knoxville. , 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Eula Mae Ringold, 

Wildersville. 

Editor, A. C. E. Page, Tennessee Teacher— 

Miss Dorothy Green, Lawler School, Mem- 


his. 

Pao oa of Advisory Board—Miss Erma 
Mason, Jackson; Miss Ruth Allen, Trenton; 
Miss Elizabeth Hogle, Nashville; Mr. Joe F. 
Wilkes, Pulaski; Miss Emma Farrell, Johnson 
City; Miss Doty Mae Jones, Chattanooga; 
Dr. Mildred Dawson, Knoxville. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE TENNESSEE 
A. C, E. MEETING 

The Committee on Resolutions advocates 
that we as members of the Association for 
Childhood Education review the resolutions to 
be found in the yearbooks of the national as- 
sociation and definitely dedicate ourselves to 
the task of furthering these stated goals as 
they will apply in the ensuing year. Our 
organization will thus promote the democratic 
way of life. The committee further sets forth 
for this year seven resolutions which, if carried 
forward, will gravitate to the betterment of 
the elementary schools of the state. 

1. Whereas, the growth of the child is con- 
tinuous and as significant at any one level as 
at any other; and : 

Whereas, the teacher is a potent factor in 
determining the direction, scope, and quality 
of a child's living; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the members 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
individually and as a group work for a law 
setting an equal salary schedule for teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools who 
have equivalent ability, training, and experi- 
ence. 

2. Whereas, the present legal school en- 
trance age of children is six by January | of 
the ensuing year; and 

Whereas, children at that age frequently 
are handicapped in the school program by 
their immaturity; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the members 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
sponsor a state regulation that the age at 
entrance to school be set at six by September 
| of the current year. 

3. Whereas, there are thousands of children 
between the ages of two and six in Tennessee 
for whom there are no public education facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas, there is a federal bill pending 
that will appropriate money for providing 
education opportunities for such children on 
the basis of funds to be matched by the 
individual states; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That members 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
give all possible support to bills, both federal 
and state. 

4. Whereas, 14,000 of the 18,000 teachers 
in the state of Tennessee are elementary; 


and 
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Whereas, such teachers have few or no 
representatives on the State Council of the 
Tennessee Education Association; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the members 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
sponsor a movement to secure a more nearly 
proportional representation for elementary 
teachers in the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

5. Whereas, various public and social agen- 








THE NEW 
WEBSTER 
SPELLER 


OFFERS TENNESSEE 
SCHOOLS A SOUND, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE, 
RESULTFUL SPELLING 
PROGRAM 


This new series of spelling texts 
really comes to grips with your 
= in teaching spelling. 
e real down-to-earth needs 
of the child are met squarely 
in these books—and solved. 
For sound vocabulary, for in- 
terest appeal, for practical 
method, and for downright 
teachability these books stand 
alone. ey make the study 
of spelling easy, interesting, 
and fruitful. 
The New Webster Speller is 
the only series which provides 
both the material and the 
method for reaching these four 
great goals: 


PRONUNCIATION 
SPELLING 
MEANING 
USE 


There is a book for each grade 
from one through eight. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Represented in Tennessee by 
PHELAN B. BRASHER 














cies have committees assigned to study and 
support the cause of the schools; and 

Whereas, the joint effort of all such groups 
will be more efficacious than the effort of 
each alone; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the state 
and branch organizations of the Association 
for Childhood Education make a special ef- 
fort in the ensuing year to seek and effect 
cooperation with other related agencies in 
improving and supporting the schools; 

That the recommendations of the State As- 
sociation for Childhood Education legislative 
committee be brought to the attention of 
these related agencies so as to settle on such 
policies as all may agree to support. 

6. Whereas, a state adoption of textbooks 
is imminent; and 

Whereas, conditions vary from location 
to location and from child to child; and 

Whereas, a policy of permitting selection 
from a variety of textbooks would to some 
measure provide for such local and personal 
variations; 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the 
Association of Childhood Education recom- 
mend through its state organization that the 
State Textbook Commission make a multiple 
listing of the best available textbooks from 
which schools may select. 

7. Whereas, the Executive Board, commit- 
tee, and other participants in the program 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
at the April, 1941, meeting have labored ear- 
nestly and effectively; and 

Whereas, said program has been most edi- 
fying: 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the members 
here assembled extend some expression of ap- 
preciation to such persons. 


SUGGESTED LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR 
A. C. E. BRANCHES IN TENNESSEE 

1. Every A. C. E. organization have a leg- 
islative committee. 

2. Have a report at each meeting by a 
member of the legislative committee. 

3. Personally invite county officials and 
legislators to attend one meeting each year. 

4. Inform parerits of your needs and prob- 
lems. 

5. Be diplomatic and tactful in your re- 
lationships, avoiding misunderstandings and 
unpleasant circumstances if possible. 

6. Appoint a committee to make the find- 
ings of the A. C. E. Committee known to the 
state legislature today, to the end that some 
legislative action may be taken. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

|. Teaching Load 

2. Tenure Law 

3. Adequate Retirement Law 

4. Pre-School Education or Education of 
Children Between the Ages of Three and Six 
as a Responsibility of the Public School 

* 
THE SPEAKERS' BUREAU 

The Speakers’ Bureau now has a 
membership of thirteen capable speak- 
ers ready to serve the branches of the 
Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education. Blanks were sent to these 
persons, asking them to state subjects 
upon which they choose to speak. Lists 
of speakers and their subjects are 
ready for the branches to use in plan- 
ning next year's programs. 
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The branch will pay only the ex- 
penses of the speaker. Speakers must 
be given ample time to plan for such 
engagements, for these are busy peo- 
ple who are giving their time for A. 
. & 

As others are chosen the branches 
will be notified of such speakers and 
their subjects. 


SPEAKERS FOR SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
East Tennessee 

Miss Emma Farrell, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City: “The Work of the A. C. E.," 
"Possibilities of A. C. E. in Tennessee,” 
"Teaching Poetry to Children," “Science Ac- 
tivities for Children." 

Mrs. Eula A. Johnston, Courthouse, Chat- 
tanooga: “The Importance of Early Child- 
hood Education.” 

Miss Helen Wehrle, Hale's Chapel School, 
Crossville: "Art in the Rural School," “The 
Rural School as Center of Community Life.” 

Miss Elsie Burrell, Polk County Supervisor, 
Ducktown: “Individualized Instruction.” 


Middle Tennessee 

Miss Lorraine Clark, Turner School (Grade 
4), 201 Rosebank Avenue, Nashville: “Corre- 
lation of School Subjects, Activity or Unit 
Work," “Art,” "Teaching of Poetry." 

Miss Mary Hall, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro. 

Miss Mary Sneed Jones, Davidson County 
Supervisor, Brentwood. 

Mrs. Amy Johnson, Seventh Street School 
(Grade 3), 309 Willow Street, Cookeville: 
“Health,” "Games," “Rhythms.” 

Miss Easter Way, Davidson County (Lower 
Grades), 40! McFerrin Avenue, Nashville. 

Mr. Jo F. Wilkes, Giles County Supervisor, 
Pulaski. 

West Tennessee 

Miss Louise Oakley, Henderson County 
Supervisor, 204 Broad Street, Lexington: “Or- 
ganization of A. C. E. and Advantages of 
Such an Organization." 

Miss Lottye Suiter, State Teachers College, 
3568 Midland, Memphis: "Child Guidance," 
“Literature,” "Science Activities," "Reading 
Activities." 

Miss Agnes Justice, 2808 Westmoreland 
Drive, Nashville. 

The Committee on Radio recom- 
mends that the A. C. E. as groups and 
as individuals avail themselves of 
studies which the National and State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers rec- 
ommend: 

First: The study of children's radio 
programs carried by all local and na- 
tional stations. 

Second: The effect of radio pro- 
grams on children. 

Third: And that the members of A. 
C. E. in Tennessee cooperate with their 
local P. T. A. groups and encourage 
the public in evaluating the programs 
carried by both local and national sta- 
tions for children. 

Fourth: The committee recommends 
further that local A. C. E. organiza- 
tions sponsor radio programs over 
their local stations, where possible, get- 
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ting forth the purposes of the organi- 
zation, and also problems affecting 
the welfare of children. Such as 

(a) Entrance age of the first grade 
children into school. 

(b) The value of nursery schools and 
kindergartens in the child's school 
life. 

(c) The interpretation of the school's 
program of instruction. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

As the school year is drawing to a 
close, | wish again to express my ap- 
preciation to each A. C. E. member 
for your cooperation during the past 
year. It has indeed been a joy and 
a privilege to serve as your president 
and to make new friends over the 
state. That which has been accom- 
plished during the year has only been 
done through the combined effort of 
many members. 

May | ask all branch presidents and 
A. C. E. members to advertise in every 
possible way our A. C. E. convention 
tour to Oakland, California? Miss 
Mary Ellen Fontaine has worked un- 
ceasingly to make this trip a reality. 
| hope each member will feel her re- 
sponsibility toward making this under- 
taking a success. 

In these troubled times, may we 
strive to become better teachers and 
more effectively contribute to the wel- 
fare of the children in Tennessee. 

Very sincerely, 
Marion Caulton. 


THE N. E. A. AT BOSTON 

The National Education Association 
will hold its seventy-ninth annual con- 
vention in Boston on June 29-July 3, 
1941. 

Accommodations for living quarters 
during the meeting may be obtained 
through Mr. Harry S. Baldwin, chair- 
man, Room 1314, N. E. A. Housing 
Committee, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








WAR OR NO WAR 


In either case, thousands of government 
jobs will be filled yearly. Teachers have 
a big advantage because of their training 
and education. $1,260 to $2,100 first year. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T212, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 
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HOTEL 


CLARIDGE 


Accommodations in the 
style of today, with service 
and atmosphere in the 
manner of the old South. 
Convenient to everything 
in Memphis. Visit the new 
Balinese Room, the city's 
brightest spot. Excellent 
Coffee Shop. Six floors 
entirely air conditioned. 
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An Interesting Library 
(Continued from Page Nineteen) 
taken each month from the library by 
the teachers to their schools. The av- 
erage number of books read by each 
pupil in the schools of the county is 

over ten per year. 

Also within the county outside of 
Franklin are three high schools. Each 
has a collection of over 600 books, and 
the librarian of the central library su- 
pervises these libraries. Approximately 
$100 per year is spent for each of 
these libraries which not only serve the 
student bodies, but have a fair circu- 
lation to the adults of the community. 

In the central library the circulation 
to the adults in Franklin and surround- 
ing territory is between fifty and sev- 
enty-five books daily. Fifteen maga- 
zines are subscribed for, and there is a 
well-lighted, comfortable reading room 
where many readers come daily. The 
City Board of Aldermen contribute the 
maintenance of this library, while the 
County Board of Education supplies 
the librarian and the money for match- 
ing the state funds for books. 
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THE SILENT TEACHER 


KEATHLEY PRESGROVE 
Humes High School, Memphis 


Someone has aptly said: "One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words." Vis- 
ual education has become one of our 
most effective teaching methods. The 
bulletin board properly used is one of 
our best teaching devices. 

The author has effectively used the 
bulletin board to display bits of phi- 
losophy he has gathered over a period 
of years. These bits of philosophy are 
placed on posters and are changed 
daily by one of the students. Although 
there is no measuring device which will 
indicate the value of this teaching, yet 
it is felt to be a worth-while project. 

Following is a partial list of the bits 
of philosophy placed from time to time 
on the bulletin board: 

A prudent question is one-half of 
wisdom. 

It is better to wear out than to rust 
out. 

A man is not paid for having brains, 
but is well paid for using them. 

The world makes way for the deter- 
mined man. 

Fools wait for things to turn up; 
wise men go and turn them up. 

In killing time, see to it that you do 
not murder opportunity. 

Noah did not wait for his ship to 
come in; he built one. 

One minute of carelessness 
mean months of sorrow. 

People who think straight don't run 
around in circles. 

Anything almost right is wrong. 

Time is money; don't waste your 
money. 

Worry is the interest paid on trou- 
ble before it falls due. 

The only reward worth while in any 
work is service to mankind. 

| will read and study, for some day 
my chance will come. 

Character is to man what carbon is 
to steel. 

He that hath many irons in the fire 
—<«ome of them will burn. 

A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 

It is easier to be critical than cor- 
rect. 

When we are through changing, we 
are through. 


may 
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It isn't the whistle that pulls the 
train. 

Think twice—speak once. 

Keep your temper -— nobody else 
wants it. 

Keep your standards high and your 
feet on the ground. 

To forget a wrong is the best re- 
venge. 

A good workman is never overpaid. 

The only sure thing we face is 
change. 

Leisure is a time for doing some- 
thing useful. 

If you have an hour to spare, don't 
spend it with someone who hasn't. 

Every artist was first an amateur. 

Observe the woodpecker—he gets 
there by using his head. 

Criticism is easy—art is difficult. 

The world stands aside for the man 
who knows where he is going. 

He who knows it all has a lot to learn. 

The tallest trees grow straight. 

Be a live wire and you won't get 
stepped on. 

All the world's a camera—look pleas- 
ant, please. 

The winner never quits and the quit- 
ter never wins. 

Those who live highest often live 
poorest. 

How much there is in this world that 
| do not want. 

To think is more important than to 
agree. 

Do not let this be your epitaph: 
"Died at thirty; buried at seventy- 
five." 

Fat men with short legs should not 
steal watermelons. 

One's head size should not exceed 
his hat size. 

A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. 

The high hat gets sat on oftenest. 

This day | will beat my own record. 

Take time to cultivate friends. 

It is better to know less than to know 
so much that "ain't so.’ 

Education should not be a game of 
chasing marks and hoarding credits. 

Self-satisfaction is not conducive to 
growth of mind. 





Persons with long faces should not 
become teachers. 

Promises make friends: unfulfilled, 
they make enemies. 

It is not so much where we stand 
as in what direction we are moving. 

Happiness is the by-product of work 
well done. 

A smile is the same in all languages. 

The world belongs to the energetic. 

When you play, play hard; when you 
work, don't play at all. 

Those who are healthy and well have 
much for which to be thankful. 

Where the great teachers are there 
will the students go. 

The reward of a thing well done is 
to have done it. 

Before you invest, investigate. 

Do small things in a big way. 

Rough stones will often take a high 
polish. 

It hurts to get hurt. Be careful! 

Never spend money before you 
have it. 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor 
wise. 

Pardon others often, thyself never. 

The good shepherd knows his sheep. 

Think much, speak little, and write 
less. 

Never give advice unasked. 

A crooked stick will have a crooked 
shadow. 

The richer some men grow, the 
smaller they become. 

Many empty bottles have large 
labels. 

No good building without a good 
foundation. 

The used key is always bright. 

A good head and industrious hand 
are worth gold in any land. 

As the twig is bent the tree's in- 
clined. 

The wheel that turns gathers no rust. 

They shall grow who believe they 
can. . 

To have friends, you must be one. 

It pays to have a goal. 

A fine character is the best capital. 

The only difference between a grave 
and a rut is the depth and width. 

Doctor of Common Sense is the 
most laudable degree. 

Because a thermometer has many 
degrees is no sign it is educated. 

No barber shaves so close but an- 
other finds work. 

Who waits for dead men's shoes 
shall go long barefoot. 

Be tactful to know when you have 
said enough. 
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Put your hands, heels, head, and 
heart into your work. 

Dreams are molded in the solid clay 
of everyday hard work. 

Dare to do what has not been done 
and you will be criticized. 

When opportunity knocks at the 
door some folks are always taking a 
bath. 

When the junkman is busy prosperity 
is at hand. 

The fire you kindle for your enemy 
often burns yourself more than him. 

You cannot afford to not afford the 
best. 

Those who produce cannot sell un- 
less those who consume have the money 
to buy. 

Don't invest your money in anything 
you cannot put your foot on. 


Rejuvenation of White 
County Education 
Association 
LENNIE ERWIN 
Classroom Teacher, White County 

Following the lead of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association in its efforts to 
strengthen local associations, the White 
County Education Association has be- 
come more active than at any time in 
its history. 

For several years membership in 
the county and state organizations has 
been 100 per cent. This year the rec- 
ord has been kept with eighty-nine 
county elementary teachers, twenty- 
one high school teachers, and sixteen 
city school teachers of Sparta as mem- 
bers. 

A constitution for the association 
was adepted early in the year with 
the following standing committees: 
legislative, public relations, social and 
program. The various departments of 
the County Education Association are: 
high school, upper-grade, one-teacher, 
and primary departments. These 
groups discuss mutual problems and 
needs. Each department has its chair- 
man, secretary and treasurer, and pro- 
gram committees. Each department 
works in harmony with the whole 
County Education Association, which 
is directed by the executive commit- 
tee, composed of the president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, chair- 
men of the various departments, county 
superintendent, and county supervisor. 

A very outstanding work has been 
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done by the various committees. Es- 
pecially has the legislative committee 
been outstanding in promoting the re- 
cent school bill. 

The social committee offered a 
choice of four activities for the social 
event of the year, and the teachers 
chose a trip to some point of interest 
in the state. 

The program committee has been 
very effective in securing some in- 
teresting and outstanding speakers: 
Dr. Dennis Cooke, professor of school 
administration, Peabody College; Dr. 
C. E. Bruner, professor of history, Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute; Miss Fran- 
ces Thompson, reading consultant, Sil- 
ver Burdett Company; Miss Mary Hall, 
Middle Tennessee State Supervisor; 
and Mrs. Kilby, art specialist, Benny 
and Smith Company, New York City. 
Various talents and skills from within 
our own group have been used to good 
advantage in our programs, 

The program for the year has been 
interesting and varied. In September 
a general business session was held for 
the purpose of reorganizing. District 
meetings for the county elementary 
teachers with various schools as centers 
were held in the month of October for 
discussion of the problems of school 
approval. In November a series of 
five informal departmental meetings 
were held, at which time many prob- 
lems were studied. In December a 
general session was held, at which time 
the various committees reported the 
progress made in their various duties. 
The January meeting was held at the 
White County High School, where the 
departments met for one hour in sep- 
arate groups, after which a general 
session was held in interest of the 
passage of the education bill before 
the legislature. The February meetings 
were held in a similar manner to the 
January meetings. 

It has been found convenient and 
enjoyable to have occasional night 
meetings. 

Rather than listlessly voting "aye" 
to all questions, our teachers have 
participated in earnest discussions, ar- 
guments, and have freely voted "no" 
on proposals with which they did not 
agree. 

Largely as a result of our associa- 
tion's activities, the teachers of White 
County have an excellent professional 
spirit. 





ESSENTIALS 
OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


A Complete Course That Makes It Easier to 
Teach Pupils to Speak and Write Correctly. 
It Is @ Program That Conserves Teaching 
Effort, Saves Pupil Time and Reduces 
Textbook and Teaching-material Expense. 


Here is 2 course in English that both 
pupils and teachers like. It makes learning 
to speak and write correctly fun for the 
children; it conserves time and effort for 
busy teachers; it assures better-taught 
pupils; it reduces textbook and teaching 
material expense; it pleases parents; and it 
simplifies the problem of supervision. The 
1,000,000 children now using the Essen- 
tials of Everyday English are good evidence 
that the series fulfills its purpose wherever 
used; its growing popularity proves it is a 
pedagogical step forward of proven merit. 


A Text and Exercise-Book 
Combined 

Each book contains a full year’s work 
in functional grammar and correct usage, 
with suggestions for oral and written com- 
position. Each page is a complete unit 

. with simplified instructions to pupil 
and ample space for doing Practice Exer- 
cises which require the pupil to think care- 
fully. Important principles are empha- 
sized by featuring them as “Good English 
Habits.” 


A Complete Series—With a Book 
for Each of Grades Two 
Through Nine 

Eleven books are available; Grades 2-8; 
Junior High School Books 1, 2, and 3; and 
First Year High. Material in the latest 
revision conforms closely to the recom- 
mendations of “An Experience Curriculum 
in English” including more oral English, 
better sentence development, and numerous 
class projects and programs. A simple 
checking system permits pupils to record 
their own progress; quotient tests 
the teacher to measure the degree of 
mastery by each pupil. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 








328 South Jefferson Screet, Chicago 
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Taking Stock 


MARIA CAGE 


Principal, Eakin Elementary School 
Nashville 


| recently heard a mother, who is a 
leader in social and civic affairs, speak 
on "What the Public Expects of Teach- 
ers." One of her statements was, 
"Parents are afraid of teachers." Let 
us consider this as a challenge and dis- 
cuss some of the reasons why it may 
be true. 

When a teacher is invited out to 
dinner, it is not always because the 
hosts are especially interested in her 
as an individual or a friend, but be- 
cause she is junior's teacher. | once 
had such an invitation. A mother tele- 
phoned me and said: "Will you have 
dinner with us Friday evening? Junior 
has worried me about this event so 
long that | want to have it over.’ She 
did not intend to be rude and was not 
conscious of how this remark sounded. 
However, it meant a great deal to me. 
| was keenly interested in being the 
kind of person whom both Junior and 
mother would enjoy having for dinner. 

Teachers have been regarded by the 
general public as "Idealists" who are 
not subject to the same laws that gov- 
ern life outside the school. Many 
teachers lack those qualities and per- 
sonality traits that command .the re- 
spect of citizens of the community. The 
public should not be expected to rank 
as Titans those molders of future citi- 
zens who shun their rightful duty to 
society by narrowing their interests to 
the walls of a schoolroom. 

Doctor Stoddard has pointed out 
that the neurotic escape is often sought 
by professional people thoroughly 
capable of taking their place in the 
world, but emotionally unable to meet 
life's demands. 

Teachers have much routine or nec- 
essary work which takes a great deal 
of time and strength. Are we in com- 
mand of this situation rather than in 
subjection to it? Can we enhance and 
vitalize our personality through it, or 
must it leave us drab and exhausted? 

Teaching involves attention to nu- 
merous details. Does overzealous at- 
tention to trivial matters cause us to 
lose our perspective? Do we not spend 
too much time on unnecessary details 
and treat significant problems lightly? 
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If this be the case, achievement is im- 
possible. "We gradually learn the 
necessity of certain neglect in order to 
place intelligent emphasis upon right 
values." 

Do we as teachers limit our world to 
that of the school and students or do 
we broaden our contacts through those 
outside our profession, thus stimulat- 
ing our personality? It goes without 
saying that broad and numerous con- 
tacts are essential for the development 
of well-rounded and wholesome per- 
sonalities. In daily association with 
immature minds, and the constant use 
of words that can be understood by 
a child, are we aware that when we 
begin to reason immaturely, our vo- 
cabulary at the same time is under- 
going a weakening process? If so, 
shouldn't there be a broadening of 
interests and a wider range of infor- 
mation? 

By virtue of position teachers are 
the final authority in school. Does this 
power lead us to become disinterested 
in ideas, other than our own, breeding 
in us intolerance? Can we not have 
the courage to be independent while 
ever ready to lend a hand when need- 
ed? Do we have the wisdom to share 
our strength without losing a sense of 
our own dependence upon others? This 
may bring us into conflict with adults 
on the outside, where our word is not 
accepted with finality as it is in the 
classroom. 

We are constantly on the alert for 
breaches of courtesy and faulty Eng- 
lish. Do we continue the practice of 
this outside the classroom? If so, will 
it not lead to undue "Perfectionism?" 

"The quality of teaching can be no 
finer than the personality of the teach- 
er. We who teach should recognize 
and arm ourselves against these haz- 
ards. We should be able to retain 
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our self-respect against all such odds 
and to crowd out quickly the weeds of 
disappointment and bitterness with a 
luxurious growth of pride and satisfac- 
tion in the successful achievement of 
our chosen profession.” 

Development of teachers is much 
the same as that of mankind in gen- 
eral. However, a great deal more 
stress should be placed upon teacher 
development. "Children reed guide- 
posts in order to travel the highways 
of life intelligently and they must feel 
security and confidence in the teacher 
who guides them." 

The following are some splendid ob- 
jectives given in the Ninth Yearbook, 
Department of Classroom Teacher, N. 
E. A., which any teacher might find 
helpful in following a corrective pro- 
gram. 

|. Discover and acknowledge weak- 
nesses; then attack these problems 
with determination following a_ suit- 
able program. 

2. Attain the best possible physical 
health. 

3. Acquire a satisfactory philosophy 
of life. 

4. Select a worthy life purpose. 

5. Engage in work that is pleasant, 
interesting, and satisfying. 

6. Find opportunities for a reason- 
able amount of success. 

7. Face reality with courage. 

8. Live one day at a time. 

9. Systematize the affairs of life and 
cultivate helpful habits. 

10. Know when to quit work. 

11. Develop broad interests and en- 
gage in a wide variety of activities. 

12. Maintain the spirit of the 
learner. 

13. Cultivate a fine sense of hu- 
mor. 

14. Practice constantly the art of 
self-control. 

15. Seek contact daily with beauty 
in some of its forms. 

Worries and weaknesses of teachers 
may be overcome by developing a 
wholesome spiritual attitude toward 
the world, its needs, and its work. 
"People differ in their beliefs and in 
the kind of religious experiences which 
are satisfying to them, but they share 
a common spiritual need which tran- 
scends all theological differences." It 
is especially fitting at this time that 
we stress the need of spiritual develop- 
ment. We must prepare ourselves and 
our youth to combat the gangster rule 
of dictators, make every effort to pre- 
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serve our precious heritage. Spiritual 
growth alone helps when all else fails. 
It is the one thing that makes per- 
sonality radiate helpfulness and kind- 
ness to others. "A nation is never 
greater than its people." This verse 
expresses the need of the American 
people in a beautiful way. 


If God will save America 
For generations new, 

They must renew their faith in him 
And to themselves be true. 


Spring 
LORA BELLE GRUBB 
Bristol 

Spring has been a very interesting 
study for the second grade pupils at 
Cedar Grove School, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, as well as for their teacher. 

We have made many birdhouses of 
different sizes and shapes, which are 
now on display. One of the prettiest 
is a log cabin birdhouse. We col- 
lected several kinds of birds’ nests, and 
made very attractive bird booklets 
containing bird pictures, life histories 
and poems. As seatwork, asking and 
telling sentences about the birds were 
made and puzzles about spring and 
Easter used. The meaning of Easter 
was brought out in Bible stories. 

In the art classes the children drew 
birds, rabbits, jonquils, tulips, dande- 
lions, lilies, Easter baskets, butterflies, 
and eggs. They made original cut- 
outs from beautifully-colored construc- 
tion paper. 

We placed sprays of forsythia and 
japonica and branches of pussy willow 
in water. From day to day the little 
budding leaves grew and the flowers 
bloomed. The children helped to pot 
jonquils, narcissuses, crocuses, tulips, 
and hyacinths, which bloomed in the 
schoolroom. We had plenty of win- 
dow decorations by growing carrots, 
sweet potatoes, wandering Jew, and 
begonias in water. 

The children collected magazines, 
books, leaflets, and pictures concern- 
ing spring. A package of bird cards 
was given to each pupil by the 
teacher. The "Match Bird Game" was 
played by the entire room. The stu- 
dents found the birds in their packages 
of cards that were the same as the 
display on the board. The child that 
matched the first bird was allowed to 
come to the front of the room and 
point it out to the class, telling its 
name. 
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We had lots of fun coloring eggs. 
Some were designed to represent little 
chickens, Dutch girls, watermelons, 
Uncle Sam, flower gardens, and clowns. 
This egg project was followed with 
the cracking and eating of eggs. 

Several live pets have added attrac- 
tion. Two little chicks, one green and 
the other pink, and also a large gray 
bunny afforded much comment, espe- 
cially when the rabbit crunched into 
carrots or turned the water pan over 
with an unusual noise. 

Of all the stories studied, the chil- 
dren enjoyed "Peter Rabbit" most; 
“Easter Rabbit" for the poem; and "A 
Birdie with a Yellow Bill’ for the song. 

During our project we saw many 
birds, but the children liked the red- 
birds best. Several in the class now 
know its call. One morning while busy 
working arithmetic, Charles said, 't 
hear a redbird.'' The children went 
to the windows. Just outside, in a 
pear tree, sat a large redbird. We 
watched it for several minutes before 
it flew away. 

Another interesting feature carried 
out during the unit of work was that 
each child brought in a hard-boiled 
egg. They cut these in half lengths. 
Then they put on little paper sails by 
using toothpicks. They were very 
proud of these little sailboats, which 
were later taken home to each child's 
mother with an invitation written. on 
the sails to attend the Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting. 

Several days before Easter the chil- 
dren made Easter bonnets, each child 
designing the flower for his bonnet 
from construction paper. 

Last, but not least, we took a lovely 
field trip. We collected wild flowers 
and old birds' nests. We saw many 
birds and took special notice of their 
calls. Free expression was used the 
next day in language lesson, allowing 
each child to describe the study on 
the field trip which he liked the best. 
Donald told of the different objects in 
the sky formed by the white clouds. 
He saw trees, an airplane, and a boat. 
Another member of the class had no- 
ticed the airplane, too. 

At the close of the project each 
child selected the story, poem, song, 
reading, etc., which was his favorite 
and gave it further study. This resulted 
in a chapel program for the entire 
school. This program concluded, very 
successfully, our unit on spring. 


EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money- 
making opportunity now. Entirely 
new. Nothing ever has been offered 
like it before. 


‘Whether you plan to spend your 
vacation visiting new places, making 
new friends, and enjoying new experi- 
ences, or expect to stay near home, 
you can make it a highly profitable 
summer. 


Both men and women with teaching 
experience are well-qualified for this 
special employment. It involves pre- 
senting an entirely new, low-priced 
unit, that ties in closely with public 
interest at the moment. The commis- 
sion is very high. The potential reward 
very great. Selected contacts will be 
furnished. No investment needed. No 
training required. No previous ex- 
perience necessary. The number of 
teachers to be selected is limited, act 
today. 


WRITE me about your summer 
plans, when your school closes, teach- 
ing experience, age and other quali- 
fications. I'll furnish you with com- 
plete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House 
for Children 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





School Administrators’ 
Conference 

The Twelfth Annual School Adminis- 
trators' Conference at Peabody Col- 
lege will consist of a series of Forums. 
It will be held on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, June 19, 20, and 21. 

The theme for these forum discus- 
sions will be “Educational Leadership 
in the Present Emergency." 

For further information, write Dr. 
Dennis H. Cooke or Dr. Ray L. Hamon, 
Peabody College. 
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Equipment Making-Project in 
Physical Education 


Many of the smaller Tennessee high 
schools and elementary schools do not 
have adequate physical education. 
Either the program has been starved 
by continued use of worn-out materials 
or by the lack of funds which has led 
them to believe that they cannot carry 
on a program without expensive equip- 
ment. 

Having the above problem in mind, 
the class in Physical Education 211 
last summer set about to prove that 
equipment could be made at a nomi- 
nal cost or no cost at all. 

The results were more than grati- 
fying. At the end of six weeks a two- 
day exhibit was displayed to the pub- 
lic at the State Teachers College. 

All the following articles were made 
wholly by the members of the class and 
many were fashioned from scrap ma- 
terials: 


1. Ping-Pong Sets 

Nets were made of onion or orange 
sacks or old lace curtains bound in 
bias tape. Net supports may be made 
of wooden strips, to fit the table top, 
or of metal. 

"The table top may be made of 
pressed wood, or three-ply or five-ply 
wood or veneer. If made in two sec- 
tions, the problem of storage space 
is decreased. The two halves may be 
hinged together or separately. If 
separate, the hooks should be attached 
on the undersurface to hold the two 
parts in place while in use. To pre- 
vent warping, the table tops may be 
braced with strips on the underside. 
Three quarter-inch strips are sufficient. 
The table top may be laid on a small 
table or upon wooden horses. Folding 
legs may be attached, such as are used 
for card tables, but the former ar- 
rangements are preferable because 
they are more secure.” 

The paddles are seven inches long 
and six and three-eighths inches wide 
with round corners. The length of the 
handle is four inches and fits up on the 
paddle. 

The table is nine feet long and five 
feet wide, painted dark green with a 
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three-quarter inch white line around 
the outside edges and lengthwise down 
the center. It measures thirty inches 
above the floor. 

Three balls from the dime store were 
purchased for ten cents. 

The net is five feet long and the top 
of the net must be six and three-fourths 
inches above the table. 


2. Volleyball Net 

The net was made from rope, mus- 
lin strips, and overall material. How- 
ever, it might have been made by 
fastening colored pieces of paper to 
a rope which was strung from the 
standards. 

"The standards may be made of 
pieces of iron piping, clothesline 
posts, or sapling. For outdoor use, 
they may be driven into the ground 
or sunk in a base of concrete. It should 
be deep enough in the ground to hold 
the pole without any other support. 
The pole should be at least eight or 
nine feet high and the net is thirty-two 
feet long." 


3. Tom-Toms 

These were made by stretching 
pieces of inner tube over round cheese- 
boxes which were painted a gay color. 
The rubber was fastened to the cheese- 
boxes by thumbtacks. 


4. Beanbag Game 

The beanbags were made from strips 
of ticking five by ten inches which were 
folded and stitched around the edges 
after being filled with corn or beans. 
An old tire was painted and was used 
as the object through which the bean 
bags were to be thrown. Another type 
is to have a board about four teet 
square which is held up by a sub- 
stantial prop made of old pieces of 
wood. In the board are cut six holes. 
The smallest hole is in the center of 
the board and near the top. The larg- 
est hole is directly even with the small- 
est hole but is at the bottom of the 
board. To the lower right and lower 
left of the small hole are two holes 
just a little larger than the smallest 
hole. Two other holes the size just 
smaller than the largest hole are just 
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to the upper right and left of the 
larger hole. 

Another type of beanbag board 
was made of a board about two feet 
wide and two and one-half or three 
feet long. Holes were then put in it to 
represent eyes, nose, and mouth. "The 
eyes should be about seven inches long 
and five inches wide, the mouth about 
four inches long and ten inches wide, 
and the base of the triangle for the 
nose about eight inches long. The 
board can be placed against a wall or 
fence or supported by a hinged prop. 
The players stand at a line ten to fif- 
teen feet from the board. Each player 
has five beanbags, or five may be used 
by the entire group playing in turn. 
A bag thrown into the mouth counts 
five points; one into the nose, ten 
points; one into an eye, twenty points.” 
5. Dart Boards and Darts 

The dart boards of all colors and 
sizes and materials, including beaver- 
board, a cork material, and three-ply 
board, were made. Example of a target 
is as follows: The outside circle was 
fifteen inches in-diameter. There were 
four circles inside the outer circle, each 
being one and one-half inches wide. 
The center bull's-eye circle was three 
inches in diameter, the third circle was 
nine inches in diameter, the fourth cir- 
cle was twelve inches in diameter, the 
fifth or outer circle was fifteen inches 
in diameter. Values are then given to 
them according to nearness to the 
bull's-eye, which counts the most 
points. 

"The darts were made by cutting 
the heads from matches, slitting one 
end so that a piece of folded paper 
about two and one-half inches square 
can be slipped in, and forcing into the 
other end the head of a large sewing 
needle. Three darts may also be 
bought at an equipment store for five 
cents each." 

6. Shuffleboard 

"The disks were made of pieces of 
wood one inch thick and three inches 
in diameter. The cues were made of 
long-handled broomsticks or mopsticks. 
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ihe head of the cue may be made of 
one inch thick material and may be of 
many varied designs. The handle may 
be attached at a forty-five degree 
angle or with the head in a continuous 
line with the handle. The hinged head 
is more difficult to construct and has 
no particular advantage over the 
other types. A heavy wire may be 
used for the head, and is especially 
desirable for play on concrete courts, 
because it is more durable. Cane fish 
poles may be used for the handle of 
the cues." 

The game is played on a floor or 
table. The dimensions for the floor are 
three feet wide and four feet long. It 
is painted on the floor. (A design of 
the court may be found in most any 
book concerning active physical edu- 
cation.) 


7. Jar Ring Toss 

"A board about twenty-eight inches 
square is prepared by driving twenty- 
three nails three inches long partly into 
it at an angle, or by screwing into it 
little right angle hooks like those used 
to hold curtain rods. Each hook is 
given a value. Its center should be 
placed on the wall about shoulder 
high. The players stand ten feet from 
the board. Rubber jar rings are tossed 
at these hooks." 


8. Ringtoss 

"Wooden bases about one inch thick 
and twelve inches square were made. 
In the center of this square were placed 
the ends of old broom handles cut 
down to seven inches in length. The 
rings were made of manila rope one- 
fourth inch thick and were about four 
inches in diameter." 


9. Bowling Sets 

The ten-pins were made of large 
spools which were acquired from the 
rayon mills. These were eight inches 
tall and had a four-inch diameter base 
and tapering to a one-inch diameter 
at the top. 

The balls were six inches in diameter 
rubber balls purchased from the dime 


store. 


10. Horseshoes 

These were brought from the barn- 
yard and painted bronze. The pegs 
were made of sawed-off broom han- 
dles. All rough edges should be re- 
moved from the shoes. The pegs should 
be eight inches above the ground and 
forty feet apart. 
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11. Jump the Shot 

A beanbag of regular size as al- 
ready described is used with a cord or 
string tied onto one end. This is one of 
the cheapest games that can be 
played according to equipment, since 
the beanbags may also be used for 
other games. 


12. Tetherball 

A ten-foot gas pipe was used and 
also a clothesline which was fastened 
to the top of the pipe. On the end of 
the clothesline a rubber ball or tennis 
ball is fastened. The ball is enclosed in 
netting which is in turn tied to the 
string. The netting is just large enough 
to cover the ball. It should be about 
six inches square. : 

The paddles are made of three-ply 
and resemble ping-pong paddles ex- 
cept they are much larger. Tetherball 
paddles are nine inches long and eight 
inches wide. The cord is seven and one- 
half feet long. 


13. Marble Game 

The board for this game has num- 
bers painted on it. Above each num- 
ber a hole large enough for one mar- 
ble was made. The board was thirty 
inches long and nineteen inches wide. 
At the lower right-hand corner was a 
spring with an empty spool fitted over 
the end of it. A two-inch ledge was 
built up around the board to prevent 
the marbles from going out of bounds. 

The marbles were encased in a 
small space about one inch wide and 
three inches long above the spring. 
Each time the spring was pulled and re- 
leased, it sent a marble up the board 
which would probably settle in one of 
the six holes in the board. 


14. Aerial Darts 

The court is twenty by fifty feet in 
size. Shuttlecocks the same as de- 
scribed for badminton are used. The 
wooden paddle is regulation paddle. 
For measurements see badminton. 


15. Badminton 

For this game a court forty-four feet 
by twenty feet is regulation size. The 
court is laid out in black or white lines 
one and one-half inches wide. If it is an 
indoor court, white or black paint is 
used or temporary chalk lines. Out- 
doors the lines are marked on the grass 
with white lime. 

The regulation size of the court was 
used and these measurements can be 
found in most any book containing 
active games. 


A regulation tennis net may be used, 
or a clothesline or twine may be wound 
tightly back and forth between the 
posts. The net may be seventeen feet 
to twenty-four feet in length, accord- 
ing to the positions of the posts, and 
two feet six inches in depth. The top 
of the net shall be five feet in height 
at the center and five feet one inch at 
the posts. 

A sponge ball or a ball of yarn or 
rubber makes a satisfactory substitute 
for the shuttlecock. The sponge should 
be trimmed down with scissors until 
fairly round. The yarn ball should be 
tight enough to be firm but not hard. 
The rubber ball should not be more 
than one and one-fourth inches in di- 
ameter and should be tied in the mid- 
dle of an eight-inch square of muslin. 
Substitutes for the regulation racket 
may be made of three-ply materia! 
with a round head six inches in diam- 
eter and a ten-inch handle about the 
size of a tennis racket in diameter. 

A cork one inch to one and one- 
eighth inches in diameter may be cut 
in half and fourteen to sixteen feath- 
ers inserted about the edge of the flat 
surface. The feathers may be from 
two and one-half to two and three- 
fourths inches in length and shall be 
fastened securely to the cork and held 
together with a thread about one inch 
from the cork. 

The dimensions for the above equip- 
ment were taken from several of the 
following bibliography. 
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TENNESSEE FIRSTS 
Tennessee firsts: governor, John Se- 
vier; senators, William Blount and Wil- 
liam Cocke; representative, Andrew 
Jackson. Four Tennessee counties now 
bear these names. 


e 
Our idea of a man with strength of will 


is one who can eat one salted peanut. 
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A Study of Children’s Interest 


GALE GARDNER 
Moses School, Knoxville 


A study has recently been com- 
pleted in Moses School, in which 397 
children in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades were asked to list their subjects 
in the order in which they like them 
best with the following results: 


1. Gymnasium 7. Writing 

2. Art 8. Health 

3. Arithmetic 9. Music 

4. Spelling 10. Library 

5. Auditorium 11. Social Science 
6. Reading 12. Language 


Moses School is placed down in an 
industrial center with textile mills and 
many other plants practically encircling 
it. At present there is an enrollment of 
952 pupils with an average |. Q. of 
eighty-nine, divided into twenty-six 
groups and taught by twenty-eight 
teachers. The organization of the up- 
per grades is platoonized. The fourteen 
groups of children who comprise the 
platoon are taught by sixteen teachers, 
seven of whom are home room teach- 
ers of the so-called fundamental sub- 
jects of reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and language. Each home room teach- 
er instructs two of the above groups 
of children. There is a special writing 
teacher who divides her time equally 
among the seven home room teachers. 

There are eight so-called special 
subject teachers of gymnasium, art, 
auditorium, health, music, library, and 
social science. The children spend 
one-half of their time with the home 
room teachers and the other half of 
the day in the special subjects. 

Twelve other teachers of the first, 
second, and third grades keep their 
children all day. 

Of the twelve subjects or studies of- 
fered in Moses School only three, in 
the strictest sense of the word as now 
taught, offer a maximum of opportu- 
nity for the children to be reasonably 
free to perform, to create, and to 
dramatize. These are gymnasium, art, 
and auditorium. Of the three, gymna- 
sium and art are in first and second 
place, respectively, and auditorium is 
fifth. This would appear rather sig- 
nificant. It seems that the purely aca- 
demic and highly formal subjects do 
not appeal to the children nearly so 
much as those in which great freedom 
of movement is permitted. Except for 
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arithmetic, which has always been pop- 
ular with children because of the ap- 
parent realistic use it can ultimately 
be put to, the fact that it is presented 
largely in problem form, and is other- 
wise well taught, and spelling, which, 
by improved methods, is more objec- 
tively approached, the traditional three 
R's in this type of school seemingly 
are not meeting the needs of these 
children, if their choices are to be re- 
lied upon. Perhaps, as some contend, 
children have not had enough experi- 
ence to choose wisely. Any effort 
which seeks arbitrarily to disregard 
their natural interests would probably 
be illogical also. 

Whether the children dislike certain 
subjects or merely the way they are 
taught is not fully known. It is felt that 
a satisfactory solution may be found 
in the manner in which they are taught. 
A growing child seems to need a lot 
of freedom to move about. To force 
children to sit for long periods in given 
seats, as is so often the case in the 
more formal, strictly academic classes, 
is seemingly “against their grain." The 
type of education they apparently want 
is the highly "mobile" kind that "goes 
places" and "does things." 

These same children were asked to 
name the subjects now taught here 
that they would discontinue. The sub- 
jects with the number of children who 
voted against them are listed as fol- 
lows: 


Music—84 Reading—12 
Library—69 Auditorium—9 
Social Science—29 Spelling—8 
Health—29 Arithmetic—5 
Writing—I7 Gymnasium—3 
Language—I6 Art—2 


Correspondingly their dislikes seem 
to take the same general direction. 
Perhaps it should be said here that the 
extent to which the children's likes and 
dislikes of their teachers influenced this 
study is not known. In all likelihood it 
is no: the determining factor, however, 
because the fundamental subjects are 
all taught by the home room teachers, 
and the range of difference is just as 
great in these subjects. 

Why music leads the list of the sub- 
jects they dislike is not fully under- 





they cannot sing well, do not like to 
sing, consider it too formally taught, 
too difficult, or too technical is not 
known. The fact that twenty-one per 
cent of the children dislike it is indica- 
tive of some needed adjustment. The 
other subjects well up on their “purge” 
list, including library, social science, 
health, language, etc., are probably 
too purely academic in that formal 
reading in the main is not the only 
vehicle. 

When asked what new subjects, not 
now offered in Moses, they should like 
to have taught, the following subjects 
were named by the children. The num- 
ber after each subject indicates the 
frequency of their requests. 


Woodwork—I14 Typing—I5 
Sewing—83 Spanish—I I 
Cooking—6! Beauty Culture—7 
Electricity—I6 Gardening—3 


Other subjects mentioned include 
science, band, nursing, Bible, aviation, 
French, astronomy, auto mechanics, 
and welding. 

Here again the trend is definitely 
toward those subjects which afford the 
greatest opportunity to make some- 
thing with their hands or to engage in 
some activity which permits greater 
freedom. 

These same children were then asked 
if they would still come to school if 
they were given absolute freedom to 
decide for themselves, whereupon, 
forty-four of the 397, or eleven per 
cent, indicated. definitely that they 
would not. 

This study is on a very small scale 
obviously; therefore, it does not war- 
rant any sweeping conclusions. More- 
over, conditions prevalent in this com- 
munity may be purely local or they 
may apply generally to communities 
in industrial areas where a lower |. Q. 
may be found to exist. It does appear 
to indicate locally that their "school 
of tomorrow" will be one in which 
there is greater opportunity to per- 
form, to create, to dramatize, and to 
participate in a more active way. 

To what extent can educators be 
guided by children's interests and de- 
sires in the selection of educational 
experiences? No attempt will be made 
to answer this question except to raise 
the question as to the advisability of 
forcing upon children of this type so 
many activities apparently counter to 
their interests, desires, and needs, as 


stood. Whether they dislike it because they see them. 
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The Tennessee Flag 


--- How Well Do You Know It? 


MARJORIE CUMMINGS McASHAN, 
Instructor in Social Science 
Christenberry Junior High School, Knoxville 





THE FLAG OF TENNESSEE 
Three stars upon a sky of blue, a snow-white 
circle ‘round: 
Three Grand Divisions strong and true by 
kinship's circle bound! 
And one is East, and one is West, and one is 
Middle ground. 


Three stars within a circle white upon a crim- 
son field, 

Three hero stars that led the fight, their 
souls with courage steel'd: 

And one was Jackson's, one was Polk's, and 
one was Johnson's shield. 


The circle is for Unity, the blue, its lofty aim; 

The white stars are for Purity, the red field is 
their fame. 

They rose above Kings Mountain heights, at 
New Orleans they led, 

From Mexico to Flanders Field they guard our 
hero-dead. 


Three stars upon a field of blue, God keep 
them strong and free— 
One stands for me, one stands for you, 
One stands for Tennessee. 
—John Trotwood Moore. 


1. Who designed the Tennessee 
flag? 


FOR MAY, 1941 


2. When was it adopted as the state 
flag? 

3. What are its colors? What do 
these colors stand for? 

4. What does the circle represent? 

5. List three different things the 
three stars stand for. 

6. Which four Tennessee heroes 
does the third verse of the above 
poem hint of? 

7. Who wrote the above poem? 

8. How long should the flag be? 

9. How wide should the white stripe 
be? 

10. How many points should the 
stars have? How should the stars be 
placed? 

11. What is the width of the white 
circle? 

12. How wide should the blue field 
be? 

ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ON THE 
FLAG OF TENNESSEE 

|. Captain LeRoy Reeves of John- 
son City, Tennessee. 

2. April 17, 1905. 


3. Red, white, and blue. Red stands 
for the fame of Tennessee and its he- 
roes; white stands for purity; blue 
stands for the lofty aim of Tennessee 
and its heroes. 

4. Unity and kinship of the three 
grand divisions. 

5. East, Middle, and West Tennes- 
see. The three presidents from Ten- 
nessee: Andrew Jackson, James Knox 
Polk, and Andrew Johnson. Tennes- 
see, you, and me. 

6. Kings Mountain, John Sevier; 
New Orleans, Andrew Jackson; Mex- 
ico, Sam Houston or David Crockett; 
Flanders Field, Alvin York. 

7. John Trotwood Moore. 

8. Length equals one end two-thirds 
its width. 

9. Width of white stripe should 
equal one-fifth of the blue bar at the 
end. 

10. Five points. Stars should be 
placed so that the centers of no two 
stars parallel either end or side of the 
flag and the highest star should be 
nearest the upper confined corner. 

11. Width of the white circle is the 
same as that of the white stripe. 

12. The blue field equals one-half 
the width of the flag. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST. By Kelley- 
Ruch-Terman. World Book Company. The 
greatest research program ever used in 
leunching a test stands behind the new forms 
of this world-famous test. The first step was 
an evaluation of subject matter in the modern 
curriculum. A detailed item analysis elimi- 
nated nonfunctioning items. Equality of forms 
was assured by extensive experiment. The 
norms are national—prepublication adminis- 
tration in more than 200 units in thirty-three 
states involving over 350,000 children repre- 
sents the largest single group ever tested in 
such a program. Primary, two to three; inter- 
mediate, four to six; advanced batteries, 
seven to nine. Forms D and E now ready. 


F, G, and H, to be issued. 


SIX STEPS TO SAFETY. An interesting 
new twenty-four-page booklet just published 
by Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, 
outlines many worth-while suggestions and 
cules for safeguarding the lives of millions of 
American youngsters who are riding to and 
from school daily in over 93,000 school busses. 
Free copies of this educational safety booklet 
may be obtained promptly by addressing a 
postal card or letter to the nearest Superior 
school bus distributor, or to the company's ex- 
ecutive offices in Lima, Ohio. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTION- 
ARY. By Edward L. Thorndike. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. Price, $2.48. 1,104 
pages; set in eight-point type; 63,000 en- 
tries, 2,300 pictures, 19,000 illustrative sen- 
tences and phrases. Ten years ago anyone 
saying that it was possible to “streamline” 
a desk dictionary so that it would be simple, 
easy, and enjoyable to use, and at the same 
time scientifically accurate and authoritative 
would have found himself considered on a par 
with the fellow who predicted a "third term" 
for 1940. 

But such a dictionary-prophet was Columbia 
University's great educational psychologist, 
Edward L. Thorndike, who had been urging 
this kind of dictionary for at least fifteen 
years prior to 1930. His contemporaries, 
however, paid little attention to his crusade 
up until 1935. And that was the year Doctor 
Thorndike took his turn at breaking precedent. 
He turned his tables on his disinterested dic- 
tionary-making colleagues and published the 
Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary which 
demonstrated that dictionaries for children 
should not be cut down like a suit of clothes; 
but that they should be custom built for the 
people who are to use them. Dictionaries, 
Doctor Thorndike insisted, demand something 
more than a knowledge of words; they require 
a knowledge of how people learn. 

Now Doctor Thorndike has carried his phi- 
losophy a step further with the publication of 
the Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary for 
upper grades, high schools, and general use. 
Recognizing that the average person has a 
comparatively small vocabulary, this twentieth 
century dictionary authority, in this monu- 
mental work, avoids cut-and-dried definitions 
filled with difficult words, ideas, and construc- 
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tions. Seemingly he has done everything pos- 
sible to make this book answer the everyday 
needs of the average person over twelve 
years of age in obtaining the meanings of 
the words he reads and uses, and the pronun- 
ciation of words he speaks. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK. 
Arranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and published under the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund for the Committee on 
Induction into Citizenship. The National 
Education Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 366 pages. 


WE WANT TO KNOW. By Gerald S. Craig, 
Agnes Burke, and Mary Floyd Babcock. Ginn 
and Company. 126 pages. Price, $0.60. 
This new primer introduces the child to sci- 
ence early in his school experience. Delight- 
ful stories organized in six units tell of boys’ 
and girls’ everyday experiences. Stories about 
providing trays of feed for birds lay the foun- 
dation for the conservation concept of pre- 
serving wild life. A controlled vocabulary 
makes the primer easy to read. Where ideas 
could not be reduced to primer language 
pictures are used to make the concepts clear 
and to stimulate conversation between pupil 
and teacher. Gay illustrations in color make 
this primer very inviting to boys and girls. 
Each illustration is tied closely to the text so 
that it not only makes the page attractive, 
but also adds vitally to the understanding of 
true scientific concepts. A Teachers’ Manual 
is available. 


SONG PARADE. By Mabelle Glenn, Helen 
S. Leavitt, and Victor L. F. Rebmann. Ginn 
and Company. 223 pages. Price, $1.08. 
Beautiful and inviting song material specifical- 
ly planned for eighth-grade pupils. It is the 
product of an extensive survey to determine 
exactly what are the music abilities of students 
in this grade and what type of song they 
like to sing. Song Parade consists of 118 
songs—folk songs from many nations; songs 
by the classic masters and modern composers; 
traditional songs; and old favorites. They are 
grouped around subjects such as “American 
Sketches,” "The Democratic Life," “Character 
Building and Citizenship," “Adventure and 
Travel," "Thanksgiving and Christmas." 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE. Nineteenth 
Yearbook. American Association of School 
Administrators. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00. 368 


pages. 


PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Oscar M. Stewart and Burton L. Cushing. 
Ginn and Company. 760 pages. Price, $1.80. 
Understandable and thorough, this practical 
course features a simple style; supplies ade- 
quate descriptive and explanatory material; 
introduces easily recognized applications be- 
fore stating basic principles; and, at the same 
time, fully meets college entrance require- 
ments. A well-planned organization logically 
groups thirty chapters into six units. Note 
the interesting discussion which opens each 
unit, relating the unit content to the funda- 
mental concept of energy and to the content 
of the other five units. Note also the moti- 
vating materials at the beginning of each 
chapter. Completely up to date, this revised 
edition includes: fresh material on applica- 
tions of basic principles and on recent devel- 
opments in the field; new simple problems; 
and full treatment of up-to-the-minute topics, 
such as television, fluorescent lamps, artificial 
radioactivity, and the cyclotron. 











Move over, Fido, report cards come 
out today! 





FIRST AND SECOND NUMBER BOOKS. By 
John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline 





Hatton. World Book Company. First Num- 
ber Book. Heavy paper. $0.24. Second 
Number Book. Heavy paper. $0.32. Easy 
pupils’ books that provide a continuity of ac- 
tivity and experience essential to economical 
and effective mastery of basic number con- 
cepts. They are planned supplements to the 
many firsthand activities in which the child 
engages during early school days. Reading 
and number skills are developed hand in 
hand on equivalent difficulty levels. The 
minimum vocabulary burden permits the be- 
ginner in reading to progress without diffi- 
culty. Picture words are in the majority in 
First Number Book. Second Number Book 


contains an ingenious "slide rule. 


TEACHER AND COMMUNITY. By Dorman 
G. Stout. World Book Company. Price, 
$2.00. Deals with a fundamental concern of 
all educators: the interpretation of the schools 
to the whole community—public realization 
of the school's function in a democracy. The 
broad objectives of school and community 
cooperation are discussed and concrete pro- 
grams and techniques are outlined. Topics 
and outlines for speeches, articles, programs, 
interviews, etc., are suggested. The book 
describes the factors of dynamic leadership 
which will help in developing effective school- 
community service. A timely book for all 
public school educators, public relations 
classes, or discussion groups. 


THE GIANT WITH FOUR ARMS. By 
Lucile McDonald. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
115 pages. The windmill has made illustrious 
progress through the centuries, and here its 
story is set down in a full and sweeping style 
that has plenty of anecdote and light touches 
of humor. These are tales of the windmills 
of many lands—from Don Quixote’s four- 
armed giant to the windmill’s modern Ameri- 
can descendant. Thirty-two line drawings il- 
lustrate the text. 


New Books Received 


HARBRACE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH. By 
John C. Hodges. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 424 pages. 
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OR those who hold its fu- 
Ponce in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “‘some day” 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS | WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Plans are being made now for one of the largest summer sessions 


Peabody College has ever gone through. 


Several summer conferences are on the schedule. Additional staff 
members are being brought to the campus for various departments. 
Plans are moving along rapidly on the Jott University Library. 
According to schedule it will be ready for use by the middle of 


the summer. 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the spring quar- 
ter, April 30, and remaining through the summer quarter, a student 
can complete a full semester’s work (24 to 27 quarter hours credit). 


We invite you to be on the campus this summer. 


For catalog or other information, write 


The Secretary 


George Peabody, College Jor Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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